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Mrs. Sarah MacLean Mullen to write this 
60-page booklet. English and Drama teachers 
will find it most helpful. It is a complete 
guide for screen instruction. It tells how 
to organize and d a ph play club. 
It offers a scientific score card listing on a 
chart for the student's own analysis and grad- 
ing the 12 cardinal standards by which a movie 
stands or falls as a thing of art. It suggests 
many classroom projects built up around 
the student's natural interest in photoplays 
which are easy, entertaining and immensely 
instructive. 

Price: 25c—In quantities of ten or more: 
15c—To Scholastic Photoplay Club Mem- 
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Dr. Walter B. Pitkin, Professor of Journalism, 
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is chosen profession. 12 Pages Illustrated. 
Price: 15c—(10 or more to one address) 10c. 
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Saplings, Scholastic’s Annual anthology of the 
outstanding prose and poetry submitted to 
The Scholastic Awards, is a year book of the 
best writing now being done by high school 
students. eachers will find this annual 
volume the perfect inspiration and motivating 
force, in Ce and creative writing 
classes. Published annually since 1926. The 
current issue contains 160 pages of: Student- 
Written Verse, Short Stories, Essays, Drama, 
News Story, Feature Story, Interview, Sport 
Story, and Feature I Hand ly 
bound in maroon cloth. For home or school 
library. 


Prices: ,Current ,Year: $1.50—(10 ,or “more 
$1.25) Former Years $1.00 Each. 0 
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What Makes You Think So? 


An Edtztorial 


overheard a group of boys chattering about 
Bill’s “lucky cat.” Bill was a prominent mem- 
ber of the football squad. His lucky cat 
turned out to be a two-inch toy of black velvet, which 
he always wore under his jersey in Saturday games. 
Nobody ever teased him about it in the locker room. 
At Thanksgiving he was hurt and died of pneumonia 
after an operation. The death was announced in 
morning chapel. As the students filed out, the teacher 
overheard two fifteen-year-old boys agreeing that this 
couldn’t have happened if the lucky cat had been left 
with Bill in the hospital. They were quite sincere. 
One of them was crying. 
These boys were the sons of well-to-do and educated 
There were only four boys in the school 


The 


TEACHER in a fashionable private school 


families. 
whose fathers were not university graduates. 
master began an investigation. 
discover that the school 


He was horrified to 


only an earthquake could blast them out. ‘“Propa- 
ganda,” according to the dictionary-makers, is “sys 
tematic effort to spread opinions or beliefs.” It is 
propaganda when a munition-maker lets it be rumored 
that a foreign nation has ordered fifty new subma 
rines. It is also propaganda when a police depart 
ment starts a safety campaign, or a drug compan) 
sponsors a peace program. So propaganda is not 
necessarily all bad. It depends upon your point of 
view, and the important thing is to know the source. 
and to examine critically the aims and interests of the 
propagandist. 

In the excerpts from Mr. Seldes’ book quoted in 
the Social Studies section, and in the article by Mr 
Aronson, some of the more important ways in which 
modern propaganda for war or other reactionary 
social, political, and economic ends operates upon th« 
unsuspecting public are described—through the press. 

cables, wireless, and mo 





was honeycombed with 
similar crude beliefs in 
luck. Thomas Beer, a 
well-known writer, took up 
the question too, and 
found that worship of 
superstition is rife in many 
of the leading prepara- 
tory schools both for boys 
and girls. Few of these 
students have any belief 
in character or attainment 
through honest effort. If 
you are unlucky, they 
think, you are just un- 
lucky. It is never your 
fault. If you are lucky, 
you “get away with it.” 

Scholastic is publishing this special number on 
Superstition because it believes that intelligence and 
superstition do not mix, and that American boys and 
girls are smart enough to recognize bunk when they 
see it, if they are given half a chance. 

Some of the features in this issue are devoted to 
Superstition, some to Propaganda. Why? Because 
they belong together, and the one is the method by 
which the other works. The kind of common absurd 
or primitive beliefs listed by Mr. Love are handed 
down from generation to generation or from mouth 
to mouth until they become such fixed notions that 








tion pictures. No matte) 
how conscious of thest 
factors we may be, no1 
how vigorously we resist 
them, we are all subject to 
such influences daily, hour 
ly, through every avenu 
that touches our senses. 
There is no specific means 
of recognizing them. This 
should not scare us into 


being either robots o1 
cynics. There are man) 


enlightened and honorabk 
exceptions to the rule that 
the self-interest of some 
body determines the flavor 
of most of the mental fodder we eat. In every tin 
and place there are always some conscious or uncon- 
scious heroes who do not bow the knee to Mars or 
Mammon. Find them out, support them, widen the 
circle of their influence! 

If the chief enemy of mankind is Ignorance, his 
chief ally is a free and independent mind. God did not 
give us brains to be slavish swallowers of every variety 
of dope, swindle, fallacy, and prejudice. The only 
antidote to this poison is more science, better knowl- 
edge, wider horizons. In this issue you will find cer- 
tain suggestions,, checklists, and experiments which 
will help you cultivate your “sales resistance”. 
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S soon as the harvest was in and 
the grave of Jared Bilby was 
filled, winter came raging in 
with unwonted ferocity. It 

came in foot after foot of dazzling 
snow, at first snowing only in the 
night, the sun sparkling out brightly 
in the daytime. But by the New 
Year (the snow already standing up 
to the window-sills and over the 
fences) the winter grew black. There 
was no sun, and such storms blew 
from out the north and northeast as 
none had ever seen or heard of before. 
There was no ceasing of wind, snow, 
and black days. The sea roared con- 
tinuously, like a thousand lions seek- 
ing food from a false god. 

The dead could not be buried. The 
cattle froze. The wolves went to the 
barn-yards killing sheep, pigs, cattle, 
horses. A woman found a lynx among 
her ducks. The deer came out of the 
forest, joining the dairy herds, seem- 
ing to ask food of man and shelter in 
his barns. Such was the cruel winter 
that settled down on the dead man’s 
house, where lived his widow and 
adopted child. 

These two women lived alone, shut 
off together from the world in soli- 
tude. They lived almost without 
speaking and in hate. The two farm 
servants slept in the cow-sheds, and 
often afterwards said they dreaded 
even to enter that gloomy house, 
where the two women sat watching 
each .other, hating and being hated. 

As was his duty, Mr. Zelley came 
often to see them. The snows were 
so deep he could not travel by horse, 
so he came on snowshoes with his 
Bible under his arm. Each woman 
he saw separately, praying with her 
and trying to comfort her. What he 
said to Mrs. Hannah all heard as 
soon as the roads were broken out 
and she was out among her gossips, 
but what he said to Doll no one knew, 
although in after years much that she 
said to him was unknown. Mrs. Bilby 
said that once he came out of Doll’s 
chamber like a soul spewed out of 





GMer vor af 


He looked round- 
about him wildly as if he 
had seen a most fright- 
ful sight or heard most 


Hell. 


frightful things. With- 
out as much as a word 
for the woman (who 
hoped he would pause 
and elucidate for her 
certain problems she had 
found in Leviticus), he 
seized upon a bottle of 


rumbullion, swallowed 
half of that, and made 
out of the house as 


though the devils were 
after him. The truth is 
Doli had confessed _ to 
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him that she was a witch. 

Up to this time he had always 
praised the Christian fortitude, the 
piety, the humbleness, and sobriety 
of Bilby’s Doll. But after that he 
came to be much agitated at the mere 
mention of her name, shaking his 
head, exclaiming, ““Dear me,” 
tioning the fact that we are all miser- 
able sinners. He was about the Bilby 
house more than ever, seeing Doll al- 
ways alone and in her own chamber. 

When it was said that Doll was a 
witch, he would reprove the speaker, 
sadly bidding him keep such light 
thoughts on serious matters to him- 
self. Of course the Bible proves to 
us that there were witches in the days 
of Leviticus and Kings—but to-day 

. now, he was not sure such things 
exist. 

“Then you do not believe that 
Jonet Greene .. .?” 

‘There does not live a more excel- 
lent Christian. Fools 
witch because she begins to lean upon 
her staff and she has a wandering eye. 
Many do so and have such.” 

“Nor yet in the justice done upon 
the bodies of certain witches in Bos- 
ton?” 

By these beliefs he gained some 
friends and lost others. 
not believe in witches, how can one 
believe in devils, and if not in devils, 
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By ESTHER FORBES |*: 
y things, 
_ as if t 
During the witchcraft delusions of 1692 the good peo- and \ 
ple of Salem, Massachusetts, worked themselves up into agains' 
such a hysteria that within four months 100 women since h 
were arrested, tried and found guilty, 19 had been 
hanged, and one “pressed to death” for refusing to not no 
plead. The story of Doll Bilby is a part of that picture, ruary. 
Doll, at the age of six, had seen her parents and 200 Muce 
other devil-worshippers in a French village burned for own ro 
witchcraft. The captain of an English ship, Jared d 
Bilby, rescued her and took her off to Cowan Corners and Pp 
(near Salem), to a wife who hated the little girl with a that he 
steely hate. There, after the death of her foster-father senger 
whom she adored, Doll was harassed by jealousy and Mr. Ze 
loneliness (in spite of the fact that Titus Thumb, the 4 k . 
town catch, wanted to marry her) and by superstition loo e 
until she believed herself to be possessed of strange’ § longing 
powers and to have a demon lover. In the end Doll was); § had th: 
tried and found guilty of bewitching some neighbor, man as 
children, and died in prison. : 
Goody Greene was her only friend beside Zacariah the mai 
Zelley, the minister—and it was whispered that Goody as she ; 
was a witch. Did she/not brew herbs for her meager infernal 
living? Did she not go deep into the woods and con- believe 
sort with those devils, the Indians, who venerated her h k 
and called her White Mother? Had she not dropped a when t 
dollie, contrived of straw and maize, in church one day, a messe 
which she tried to explain was a present for the little By Fi 
Bilby girl and not an image of someone for whom she bein 
wished evil? And had she not a familiar (an animal, Bil 8 
usually in England and America a cat, or dog, or bull, by v 
which was consulted as a means of learning the future)? but Do! 
tent wal 
how then in Hell?—and Hell is, as §S4W no 
all know, the fundamental principle | haps on 
on which good conduct and Christian | Goody ( 
faith are built. a wee! 
The women in the Bilby house | (Whom : 
rarely spoke. Each knew her own the fa 
or men- duty and did it. The indentured ser- childhoos 
vants kept to the barn, so there was §8° to ¢ 
no noise but the swish of the women’s §f shocked 
skirts or brooms, the rattle of cook- Whole | 
ing ware, the slam of a door. Even though I 
the house dog, grown old and deaf, self insis 
never barked. The cats, five in all, too weak 
partook of the silence. They slipped the hard 
from room to room, eyeing the women back. O 
suspiciously, but without half the sus- the Thu 
picion with which Hannah eyed them. §™thing. 
On a cold night, Gideon, a big 9% the 
malty tom, being chill, sought animal Widow I 
warmth. He jumped upon Widow the, in tu 
Bilby’s bed. She woke gagged with 'tror of 
fear. She seized Gideon and, in spite had a pe 
of the clawing that shredded her ached, it 
call her a arms, strangled him. pricked th 
The next day with an axe she : his ste 
killed every cat in the house. This Pt him, 
brutal slaughter of innocent and [Son on 
pretty pets dismayed Doll almost be- * fame pop 
yond endurance. She had loved and} ad raise 
fed every one, and they often slept™ jumped ir 
upon her bed at night. Filled with” ra s 
If one does abomination toward the woman, she be 
thought at least to give her a head- f all 
: ab, the 
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small harm. She looked about for 
nail paring or wisp of hair with which 
she might fortify a poppet and work 
magic against the woman. She found 
to her astonishment that Hannah evi- 
dently suspected her, for any combing 
from her hair was instantly burned, 
and she never pared her nails except 
over a dark cloth which she shook 
out into the fire. While she did these 
things, she would look slyly at Doll, 
as if to say she understood her game, 
and would take every precaution 
against her. So she had done ever 
since her husband died, but Doll did 
not notice this precaution until Feb- 
ruary. 

Much of the time Doll lay in her 
own room upon her own narrow bed, 
and prayed to the Prince of Hell 
that he send some instructor or mes- 
senger to her . . . but thus far only 
Mr. Zelley came to instruct her. She 
looked forward to the spring with 
longing, and because of a dream she 
had three times concerning a young 
man asleep in a bed of violets (yet 
the man she knew, even 


English Section 






changed his gentle nature to one most 
ferocious and perverse. He urged his 
father to butcher the animal before 
it took human life. The deacon said 
it would be gluttonous to put into the 
stomach such costly steaks, roasts, 
etc., and any man who did so de- 
served to have his bowels rot. 

The winter had come early, but 
(contrary to country superstition) it 
remained late. For April was full of 
the racketing of wind, and May was 
drenched and all but drowned in 
rain. -Not until the end of that month 
did the earth rally from adversity, 
and there come still and sunny days. 
The skies were of heavenly blueness, 
crossed only by herds of fleecy clouds, 
as sweet and innocent as wandering 
lambs. The grass grew green and 
was prettily pied with multitudes of 
little flowers. The fruit trees glanced 
but once at sun and sky, then burst 
into rapturous blooming. The beauty 
of these trees is not idle and barren. 
Their deeds (that is, their fructua- 
tion) is as good as their promise (or 





as she gazed at him, was 
infernal), she came _ to 
believe that in spring, 
when the violets blossom, 
a messenger would come. 

By February, the roads 
being broken, Widow 
Bilby was again about, 
but Doll in her discon- 
tent walked solitary. She 
saw no one except per- 
haps once in a long time 
Goody Greene, and once 
a week Mr. Zelley 
(whom she filled full of 
the fantasies of her 
childhood). She did not 
go to church, and_ this 
shocked and angered the 
whole community,  al- 
though Mr. Zelley him- 
self insisted that she was 
too weak and sick to take 
the hard trip on horse- 
back. Of her neighbors, 
the Thumbs, she saw 
tothing. Titus (because 
of the stories which 
Widow Bilby told his mother, and 
the, in turn, told him) went in daily 
terror of his life. He believed Doll 
had a poppet of him. If his head 
ached, it was because she pinched or 














i had raised up by 
Jumped into the air and fell dead, he 









pricked the head of the poppet. Were 
it his stomach, lights, bowels, that 
turt him, he thought she was rubbing 
poison on the belly and body of this 
‘ame poppet. When a black sow he 
hand _ suddenly 



















fhought she had in passing glanced 
t it. 

Of all things, Titus most feared 
Ahab, the black bull, who had, from 
he day Doll found him in the forest, 
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The widow’s house had stood fast- 
shuttered for six months. Now. it 
was open to sun and gentle breeze. 
Doll had been pale, sad, all winter; 
now she felt the gladness of the earth 
singing about her in the sweetest 
voice, calling her to set aside the 
dark mantle of the soul to take on 
joy, hope, and even pleasure. She 
felt frolicsome (as she had often felt 
with her foster father) and played 
with the calves and colts, secretly 
met the Thumb twins by the bound- 
ary brook, and filled them full of 
devilish lies. 

She went again to the Meeting- 
House, and even wantonly enjoyed 
herself during service, for she found 
that (such were her latest powers for 
harm), by merely twisting her fingers 
together and staring hard at Deacon 
Pentwhistle as he led the psalm sing- 
ing, she could twist his throat so that 
he broke off into a coughing fit. Once, 
on seeing Titus enter the pasture 
where Ahab grazed, she slyly and 
only by thought ordered 
the creature to heave at 
the young man. Behold! 
She had the inimitable 
pleasure of seeing Ahab 
make at him, and Titus 
barely reached a tree in 
time to save his limbs. 
If Ahab had gained too 
much on this swift and 
willing runner, she would 
have crossed her legs and 
this would have stopped 
the bull, for she wanted 
her old lover frightened, 
but neither maimed nor 
slain. 

Mr. Zelley continued 
to wrestle with her in 
prayer, begging her to 
believe that she could not 
be a witch because he 
(being little better than 
an atheist) thought such 
things could not exist. He 








WITCH MILKING THE HANDLE OF AN AXE 


from an old print (1517) 


blossoming). Man may enjoy the 
loveliness of these flowers, knowing 
that their loveliness is one of accom- 
plishment. 

Special lectures were held at the 
Meeting-House, giving thanks (where 
thanks were due) for the beneficent 
weather, the fertility of all things, 
the abundance of fish, game, wild 
foods, and good health of the com- 
munity. In his praying Mr. Zelley 
(so it was observed) twice, asked 
with particular passion that the old 
hatreds, the old jealousies, and the 
old cruel superstitions might be left 
behind, and that, in the new land, 
the spirit of man might break forth. 





always claimed that he 
strove to save her soul. 
She rewarded him by 
destroying his. She 
went often to his house and read in 
his library, especially of all such 
books as the “Malleus Maleficarum”’ 
and “Sadducismus Triumphatus,” etc., 
which treat of witches and witchcraft, 
for she was unskilled and wished to 
learn proper charms and methods for 
working evil. She also questioned 
Goodwife Greene. Still she never 
could learn (except by accident) how 
to do any of the things she wished. 
She could not even summon the Devil, 
who, when he came, came as pleased 
him—not to her order. 

On a morning she awoke, know- 
ing she must go to Greene's house. 
(Continued on next page) 
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“I must see Goody Greene,” she thought. 
“I must talk to Goody Greene.” She left 
the pots unwashed, the room unswept. 
She put on neither coat nor hat, but went 
as she was, for the day was warm. Now 
the new year seemed to promise great 
things, and she felt confident these things 
she would find. There was every happi- 
ness close to her, hiding, waiting to be 
found. Through these pleasant and 
cheerful thoughts came racketing the 
clangor of a brass bell and the terrible 
blasting of a fish horn, and the voice of 
man (in this case the voice of the town 
crier) tolled out to her and to all the 
world those things that were lost. 

Mr. Minchon, the crier, put the fish 
horn under his arm and took the brass 
bell by the clapper. 

“Gone away!” he cried. “Gone away! 
Gone away! Four pirates from the Bos- 
ton Jail, one day before their trial. Calico 
Jack and Black Pig Murch, Ben Bottle 
and the Bloody Shad. Likewise, from the 
pasture of Deacon Thumb, one priceless 
bull known to you all, the young bull 
Ahab.” (Ding-dong! Ding-dong!) 

“Lost or stole, lost or stole, a wallet 
and the money in it of Captain Tom 
Buzzey, for he put it on the tavern step, 
turned, and it was gone. Lost or stolen, 
the wallet of Tom Buzzey—a wallet with 


the money in it.” (Ding-dong!) Mr. 
Minchon, blowing again upon his fish 
horn, took himself and his sad news of 


things lost or things stolen to the next 
street corner; there, having gathered a 
crowd about him, he proclaimed again. 
He moved again and yet again. Know- 
ing the matter of which he spoke, Doll 
could even at a long way recognize the 
names of the four pirates, for he always 
began with full lungs, so she heard four 
times the crying out of those names, 
Calico Jack and Black Pig Murch, Ben 
Bottle and the Bloody Shad, but of Cap- 
tain Buzzey’s loss she heard but once, 
for Mr. Minchon arrived at it with spent 
ardor and small voice. Doll continued 
on her way to Greene’s hut. 

Between the house of Mr. Zelley and 
the House of God, she met seven Indians 
who walked the one after the other, with 
feet silent as panther paws. They were 
dressed in the paint and regalia affected 
by their chief men, in the hope of giving 
to their persons, by external and childish 
methods, that true dignity which never 
can come from without but arises only 
from the soul. The Indians passed (as 
they always do) without so much as glanc- 
ing at the white woman, but she gazed 
hard upon them, thinking that perhaps 
they really were devils—as many igno- 
rant people then believed—and that the 
sign or messenger which she had come 
to look for constantly would be from 
them. As she watched, a feather floated 
or rather seemed to be lifted from the 
head-gear of one of these, and, after 
wavering a second, it came to rest at her 
feet. This was a scarlet feather with a 
yellow tip to it. She stooped to it, and 
hid it in her bosom, looking longingly 
after the seven chief men, thinking that 





having vouchsafed her this favor they 
might sign her to follow them. They did 
not. 

She went her way, but she went ex- 
ulting, with red cheeks and_ smiling 
mouth. The young men she passed at 





STHER FORBES, born and 


raised in Worcester, Massachu-- 


setts, comes naturally by her 

interest in witchcraft. “Be- 
cause,” she says, “an ancestress of 
mine died in the jail of Cambridge 
under accusation of witchcraft. Her 
name was Rebecca Chamberlain and 
she flourished in the late seventeenth 
century. Who knows but what she 
really did sign the black book of 
Satan? Certain other ancestors also 
of Cambridge were bewitched. Of 
one of them it was said in a contem- 
porary record that “shee see ye devill 
and have her fits. The same unfortu- 
nate woman was also troubled by 
black imps biting her feet.” 

Add to this portent the fact that 
her mother had written a book called, 
Gravestones of Early New England 
and the Men Who Made Them, and 
that much of her childhood was spent 
poring over ancient copies of Godey’s 
Lady’s Book and tomes on witchcraft 
and demonology found in her father’s 
New England attic, and it’s no won- 
der Esther Forbes has a special sym- 
pathy for early American life and 
times. 

Out of her paging through the 
dusty piles of the Godey Books, with 
their “lovely mawkish ladies in hoops 
and ringlets, fastidiously ruffled and 
delicately waisted, their sad innocent 
foreheads, their little foolish locked 
mouths, their bending necks, and their 
hirsute gentlemen,’ came Miss 
Forbes’ first (best-seller) novel—O 
Genteel Lady! In it she makes a real 
person out of one of Godey’s elegant 
ladies—a flesh and blood woman who 
stages her own private revolt against 
the then prevailing Victorian stand- 
ards of behavior. 

The other pile of books in that attic 
inspired A Mirror for Witches. “At 
first,” she says, “I conceived it as an 
ultra-modern psychological novel. 
But this quickly got beyond my con- 
trol, and by the time my poor com- 
plexed and inhibited heroine was ac- 
tually casting spells and seeing devils, 
I lost all patience with her. Then I 
tried to make it one of three long 
short-stories, the witch of Salem be- 
coming a Millerite or a medium a few 








the tavern drew back that she might not 
cast a roving eye upon them and desire 
them, for they all knew of the bewitch- 
ment by which she had afflicted Thumb. 
They guessed, by the unaccustomed red 
of her cheek and the sparkle of her eye, 
that (spring having come again) she was 
wandering about looking for a new young 
man to devour. The young men stood 
back; Doll went her way. 
She came to the waste marshes by the 
(Continued on page 29) 
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Esther Forbes, Chronicler of Witchcraft 


centuries later, and finally the ame 


teur psychoanalyst of today. But] 
couldn’t manage that either. I wrote 
the story once in a rather callous and 
very objective manner, hoping to pro- 
duce the effect of Defoe’s lucidity, 
That was awful! But as:soon as I got 
the idea of using the style of the great 
diarists of the period, Cotton Mather 
and kindly Judge Sewall, I felt my 
feet were on firm ground and I knew 
what I was doing.” 

Salem, one of the oldest cities in 
New England, is famous for at least 
three things. It was Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s birthplace; it was the scene 
of the first armed resistance in our 
American Revolution; the first Con- 
gregational Church in America was 
organized there with Roger Williams 
as one of its first pastors. But Salem 
(named after the second verse in the 
76th. Psalm—‘“In Salem also is his 
tabernacle, and his dwelling place in 
Zion’) will probably be remembered 
longest as the scene of the witchcraft 
hysteria of the late 17th century—4 
dark and strange chapter in the his- 
tory of our country. It was, however, 
by no means confined to this country. 
The relic of a pagan religion, it sur- 
vived in England until the 18th cer 
tury—1,200 years after the introduc 
tion of Christianity. Practices of this 
ancient faith are to be found even to- 
day in France and in Italy. 

Miss Forbes attended the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and in 1921 em 
tered the editorial department of 4 
Boston publishing house where, until 
she began publishing herself, her 
chief claim to fame was that she “dis- 
covered” Sabatini. Besides her tw@ 
novels (both published by Houghton 
Mifflin,) she has written short stories 
“Break-Neck Hill” was __ included 
among the O. Henry Memorial Award 
Stories of 1920, and was reprinted im 
Scholastic, February 21, 1931. 

E. K. T. 
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OU’RE not superstitious, of 
course. 
You know that carrying 
the left hind foot of a rabbit 
in your pocket can’t bring luck, and 
that sweeping your house after night- 
fall can’t cause misfortune. But the , 
chances are that you make a wish 
when you see a shooting star, and 
never fail to pick up a four-leaf 
clover. 

If you thought about it you 
wouldn’t do it. But there are lit- 
erally hundreds of old sayings and 
beliefs in circulation in this country 
that are accepted just because they 
have been repeated over and over 
,again. 

There are those who stoop to pick 
up a pin, since they have heard so 


- often that to find a pin means luck. 


Some young couples, out walking, 
will carefully avoid passing on 
opposite sides of a tree or post, 
lest they quarrel. There are men 
and women who experience some 
apprehension when a black cat 
crosses their paths, when there are 
138 at a table, or when three per- 
sons get a light from the same 
match. 

Anyone who is the least bit 
superstitious will tell you that a 
girl who takes the last slice of 
bread is destined to be an old 
maid, and it is generally accepted 
in most circles that a woman who 
cuts thick slices of bread will be a 
good stepmother. An itching palm 
informs a great many persons that 
they are going to get money, white 
spots on the fingernails indicate 
lies, and a burning ear means that 
someone is talking about them. 

A horseshoe, of course, is the 
symbol of all good luck, and in 
most places it is considered unlucky 
to pass one without picking it up. It 
is hard to believe until you run across 
someone who won’t walk under a lad- 
der, and gets minor convulsions if an 
umbrella is opened indoors. Some 
years ago you wouldn’t have had to 
look very far to find someone who 
would tell you that killing a spider 
causes rain, seeing a comet means 
war, and that entering and leaving a 
toom by different doors is extremely 
bad business. Sneezing, it seems, is 
lucky, and hearing a girl whistle is 
unlucky. And the whistling girl her- 
self will come to some bad end, it is 
claimed. 

Occasionally one can still find an 
old residenter carrying a horse chest- 
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By Gilbert Love 


nut in his pocket as a cure for his 


rheumatism. He still has the rheu- 
matism but—well—it’s very little 
trouble to carry the chestnut. You 


don’t believe, of course, that your 
hair will turn gray if a bat flies into 
it, but you might have given some 


. consideration to the claim that seven 


\gray hairs will grow where one has 
been pulled out. Throwing spilled 
salt over the left shoulder—the left 
shoulder seems to be favored by the 
superstitious for some unknown rea- 
son—is not as common as it once was, 
but you can still find plenty of per- 
sons who will jocularly demand that 
you treat them when you meet them 
for the third time in a single day. 
Some actors maintain that it is un- 
lucky to peep out at the audience 


Do you make a wish when you see a 


shooting star? “Or do you expect rain? 
From end papers of Stars Fall on Alabama 
by Carl Carmer (Farrar and Rinehart) 


from the right of the curtain, and 
some hold that the left is the unlucky 
position. For this reason many thea- 
ters have placed peepholes in the 
center of their curtains. An usher 
who receives a tip from a woman ex- 
pects good fortune to come his way. 
Ushers frequently save the first tip 
of the season so that it will attract 
others. 

And athletes have as many weird 
beliefs as the people of the stage. 
Football players like to get the same 
numbers year after year, and a few 
of them have certain sweatshirts that 
they will not even allow to be washed. 
Howard Harpster, Carnegie Tech 
football coach, always wears a derby 
hat at games. He wore this hat, a 





. 
. 





Debunking Our Superstitions 


gift, during his first game, and his 
team won. Therefore—the derby. 
Pie Traynor spits on the end of his 
bat before stepping up to the plate. 
Traynor and Glenn Wright used the 
same bat for some time. They called 
it Mary Ann. Hughie Critz, of the 
Giants, picks up pebbles during a 
game, and usually has a pocket full 
of them by the time the ninth inning 
ends. 

Coal miners believe that it is un- 
lucky for a woman to enter a mine. 
This belief is said to have originated 
in England, where a miner will some- 
times go back home if he meets a 
woman on the street while going to- 
ward his mine at night. Airmen, al- 
though not superstitious as a class, 
almost invariably carry some good 

luck charm about themselves or 

their ships. Jimmy Doolittle, for 
instance, has dice and the numerals 

7-11 painted on his plane. General 

Italo Balbo, commander of the 

Italian seaplane fleet that visited 

the World’s Fair in 1933, refused 

to take off on his return trip on a 

Friday. 

Farmers probably have more 
superstitions than any other single 
group of mortals. Many of the 
beliefs have to do with the moon. 
“Begin all important work during 
the new moon,” they advise. They 
amend this, however, by advising 
against the planting of onions or 
corn while the moon is new. Hear- 
ing a katydid means that frost is 
coming, and hearing a frog in the 
sprmg means that the reign of 
frost is over. If a tree is unfruit- 
ful, all one needs to do is place a 
stone in the first crotch. If a 
rooster crows at 9 P.M., a change 
in weather is to come. 

There is scarcely an occupation, 
old or new, that has not been entered 
by superstition. A_ service station 
operator recently changed the brand 
of gasoline that he handled because 
the oil company wanted him to paint 
his station in the company colors, 
and he regarded them as unlucky. 

Several years ago the weather-wise 
Indians of the Wisconsin woods pre- 
dicted an unusually heavy winter. It 
was discovered that their prediction 
was based on the fact that they had 
seen a white man putting an excep- 
tionally large load of coal in his cel- 
lar. Some claim that their sleep is 
disturbed when the weather is chang- 
ing. Others can tell that a storm is 
coming by the way the coals in their 
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-has gone. 


fireplaces flicker. Still others depend 
upon sensitive teeth and tender corns. 
The Weather Bureau does not scoff at 
these methods, but it’s sticking to 
its barometers. The government’s 
weathermen believe that the amateur 
prognosticators overreached them- 
selves a little, however, when they 
declared that hearing a grind organ 
meant rain. They also took no stock 
in the statement that shooting stars 
are followed by rain. They accept, 
with tongue in cheek, the assertion 
that when one’s appetite is good there 
is going to be good weather. The 
only reason for accepting the asser- 
tion at all is that human beings gen- 
erally feel a little better when the 
weather is clear and the barometer is 
high. 

The groundhog, it will be remem- 
bered, is supposed to come out of his 
burrow every February 2nd to see 
how the winter is going. If the day 
is cloudy and he fails to see his 
shadow, he concludes that the winter 
If the day is bright, how- 
ever, the groundhog sees his shadow 
and scurries back into his hole for 
another six weeks of winter weather. 
The humans go back home to buy 
more coal and cough drops. Science 
has scoffed at the groundhog for 
years, but the groundhog = doesn’t 
seem to be worried. 

This is an enlightened age; an age 
of science and education—and an 
age in which an elderly Pennsylvania 
farmer was killed by three men who 
wanted a lock of his hair to remove 
a spell. The three believed that the 
farmer had bewitched them, and that 
the only way they 
could prevent a long 
series of misfortunes 


-ously 


a brain food? It’s no reflection on 
your judgment or education if you 
have. There are a number of er- 
roneous beliefs that have been ac- 
cepted as gospel truth for years. 
Even science has taken them seri- 
enough to make exhaustive 
‘tests in disproving them. 

Take the matter of red hair and 
temper, for instance. Research men 
observed the actions of a sufficient 
number of red-headed persons to 
prove that violent tempers were no 
more numerous among them than 
among those with blond or brunet 
hair. Then, as research men will, 
they began to wonder how the idea 
originated in the first place. They 
decided that the glow- 
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than less attractive brothers and sig- 
ters. The same thing applies to the 
“strong back and weak mind” theory, 
so that will have to go. Bright chil- 
dren, furthermore, are not necessarily 
puny. Sometimes excessive study 
weakens health, but that’s something 
else again. 

Most persons think that if you 
stare long enough at someone’s back 
he will turn around. That’s true. If you 
stare long enough he will eventually 
turn around. But it may take hours, 
The point is that the stare does not 
cause the person to turn. Mental 
telepathy, too, is largely discredited 
by those who have investigated it. It 
has apparently worked numerous 





ing locks must have 
been associated with 
fire, and that every 
time a red-head was 
found to have a fiery 
temper his friends and 
neighbors exclaimed, 
“Ah-ha! That’s caused 
by his hair!” 

Then science- pro- 
ceeded to kick the 
props out from under 
some more fond be- 
liefs about the human 
race. Square jaws, 
for instance, don’t 











necessarily mean 
strong wills. Jaws are 


Do you expect bad luck if you hear 

a girl whistling? Many farmers in- 

sist upon doing their planting by 
moonlight. 

Courtesy Pittsburgh Press 


inherited; not grown 
to fit character. A 





was to bury a lock 
of the farmer’s hair 
eight feet in the 
ground. The farmer 
objected to being 
shorn, and was killed 
in the ensuing strug- 
gle. The trial of 
the three at York, 
which gained nation- 
wide attention in 
1928, brought out 
the fact that thou- 
sands of persons liv- 
ing along the lower 
Susquehanna _ River 


man with a receding 
chin may be able to 
say “No” just as 
firmly as a man 
whose chin juts out 
in front of him like 
the prow of a ship. 
Next! Drag out the 
belief that he who 
can look his fellow 
in the eye is an hon- 
est man. Science 
turns thumbs down 
on that one, too. 
Men who have 
studied criminals 
have found that they 





lived in constant fear 
of witches, goblins 
and evil spells. Off- 


cials of several coun- 











are usually able to 
look anyone in the 
eye. It doesn’t bother 








ties started educa- 
tional campaigns to drive out the 
witch doctors. 

You’re not superstitious, but, hon- 
estly, haven’t you always thought 
that persons with red hair have vio- 
lent tempers, that a high forehead 
indicates intelligence, and that fish is 





them at all. 

It is a general belief that brains 
and beauty don’t mix. Well, the gen- 
eral belief will have to start revising 
itself. Psychologists who have studied 
the matter are willing to testify that 
a man or woman who possesses physi- 
cal charm is more likely to be brainy 





times, but experts claim that these- 
successes have been the result of, 
coincidence. <8 

“Lightning never strikes twice im» 
the same place,” the graybeards say. ~ 
Their grandchildren are likely to re- 
mark, flippantly, that “the same 
place isn’t there after it strikes once.” 
Science, with becoming dignity, an- , 
nounces that there are certain places 
that are struck time and again. High 
points, giving the electric charge a 
shortcut from cloud to ground, are 
favored by lightning, it has been ob- 
served. Tall buildings, and trees on 
hills, are likely to be struck at any 
time. 

Waving a red flag before a bull will 
not excite him any more than a rag 
of any other color. It is merely the 
strangeness of the moving object, not 
the color, that excites the animal. 

Cats’ eyes, contrary to popular be- 
lief, are not luminous in the dark. 
No animal possesses light-giving eyes. 
The cat’s eye is merely an excellent 
reflector, like the warning signs 
placed along highways. The eye of 
the cat, however, can collect and re- 
flect rays that are invisible to the, 
human eye. ad 

Alas!* The world of old-time be! 
liefs is crumbling. 





Reprinted from The Pittsburgh Press, 
by permission of the Editor. 
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Section 


Science vs. Superstition 


O courses in general science as 
D given in public high schools tend 

to overcome some of the common 
superstitions and misbeliefs? 

Dr. Otis W. Caldwell and Gerhard E. 
Lundeen of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, believe that to a certain ex- 
tent they do. 

These investigators compiled a list of 
200 commonly held unfounded beliefs, 
culled from books and scientific articles 
on superstition and folklore. These lists 
were given to high school students in seven 
rural towns and three larger cities. The 
students were requested to indicate, first, 
whether they had ever heard the saying; 
second, whether they believed it; and 
third, whether they were influenced by it. 

The returns from the inquiry showed 
that the students in rural towns had heard 
more, believed more, and were influenced 
by more, than the student of the larger 
cities. 

Dr. Caldwell and Mr. Lundeen have ex- 
perimented in giving special instruction 
against superstition and found they were 
justified in their hopes. 

Here are some of the studies taken 
from their book. 


Is fish a brain food? 

The idea that fish is especially a food 
for the brain is a common fallacy. The 
opinion is that fish contains much phos- 
phorus and is therefore, a good brain food, 
since the brain is rich in this element. The 
amount of phosphorus in the tissues of 
the brain is relatively high, but the notion 
that fish as a food contains a _ large 
amount of phosphorus is not true. More- 
ever, there is no evidence that an increase 
in-the amount of phosphorus in the diet 
promotes brain development or increases 
& person’s mental capacity. Both mental 
and physical work require energy. ‘This 
energy is largely supplied by energy- 
producing foods such as starches and 
carbohydrates. 

Where necessary, correct the following 
Statements : 

a. Fish is a better food for the brain 
than bacon or other meat. 

*b. A balanced diet supplies the brain 
with a sufficient amount of phosphorus. 

ec. No particular food may be con- 
sidered a brain food. 


Are brunettes more trustworthy than 
blondes? 


Claims have been made that brunettes 
ind blondes have opposite characteristics 
wr traits of character. Two psychologists 
(Paterson and Ludgate) have made an 
investigation which indicates that blondes 
and brunettes do not differ in traits of 
character. A number of careful experi- 
ments conducted by students of psychol- 
ogy show that being trustworthy does not 
depend upon a person’s complexion. In- 
dividuals differ in traits of character 
regardless of their complexion. The dif- 
ference in traits between any two blondes 
or brunettes themselves may be just as 
great as between a blonde and a brunette. 
An individual may develop the general 
trait of trustworthiness by forming the 


(fhabit of being trustworthy in many: differ- 


tnt situations, while brunetteness or 
blondeness is determined by heredity. 
There is no reasonable explanation why 
there should be any relation between 
trustworthiness or any other trait of char- 
acter with the color of an individual’s 
skin, hair, and eyes. Moreover, experi- 
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mental evidence has disproved that any 
such relation exists. 

Where necessary, correct the following 
statements: 

a. Brunettes as a group differ from 
blondes as a group in traits of character. 

b. A person’s natural color of the skin, 
hair and eyes is determined by heredity. 

ec. Traits of character may be de- 
veloped. 

d. All blondes are similar in traits of 
character. 


e. Some blondes and brunettes have 
similar traits. 

f. Scientific experiments prove that 
brunettes are more trustworthy than 
blondes. 


Do increased rheumatic pains indicate 
a change in the weather? 


It is obvious that weather changes pro- 
duce certain effects upon the human body. 
Rheumatic individuals, when they feel 
more than ordinary pain in the joints, 
often say it will soon rain. There seems to 
be some relation between increased rheu- 
matic pains and changes in the weather, 
although the exact physiological reason 
for this is not understood. Some authori- 
ties think that the increased feeling of 
pain in the joints may be due to a de- 
crease in atmospheric pressure or to a 
reaction to humidity. Since increased hu- 
midity and falling atmospheric pressure 
are commonly followed by rain, pain in 
the joints may, therefore, be a sign of 
rain, although by no means a sure sign. A 
prediction of this sort may have some jus- 
tification, but certainly is not’ very 
dependable. The barometer is more depend- 
able and more useful. The causes for fluc- 
tuations in rheumatic pains may _ be 
various, and our feelings are *not always 
accurate and reliable. 

Where necessary correct the following 
statements: 

a. The humidity of the air is an impor- 
tant weather condition. 

b. A prediction of rain based upon in- 
creased pains in the joints of rheumatic 
individuals is a sure sign of rain. 


c. Increased rheumatic pains may be 


produced because of a decrease in air 
pressure. 
d. The barometer is more useful and 


dependable in foretelling a change in the 
weather than a prediction based upon the 
feelings of rheumatic people. 


Is a square jaw a sign of strong will 
power? 

The shape of an individual’s jaw bone 
has nothing to do with any trait of char- 
acter that he may possess. It is false to 
believe that a large jaw bone indicates a 
strong will. The anatomical structure or 
bodily features of a certain part of the 
face or head does not reveal any trait of 
character or personality. There may be 
some individuals who have a square jaw 
and who also have a strong and deter- 
mined will, but this is merely a coinci- 
dence or a matter of chance. Un- 
doubtedly, there are an equal number of 
individuals who have a determined will, 
but do not have outstanding lower jaw 
bones. It is possible to develop a strong 
will while the characteristics of a person’s 
jaw are determined largely by heredity. 
Experimental evidence shows that there 
is no relation between an individual’s will 
and the physical measurement of his jaw. 





1An Experimental Study of Superstitions and 
Other Unfounded. Beliefs, As Related to Certain 
Units of General Science. By Otis W. Caldwell 
and Gerhard E. Lundeen. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City, 1932. 
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BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


OTHELLO. By William 
Shakespeare. 


I don’t know a better example of the 
power of evil propaganda and the way in 
which it works, than. the tragedy of 
Othello. This has just been beautifully 
given in New York by Merivale, as alive 
as it was in Shakespeare’s day. 

Here you have in Othello a nature in- 
herently noble and good, with a trustful 
disposition and violent primitive emotions, 
slow to start and terrible when they get 
going. He has married a good woman and, 
like many a man in love, worships her not 
only for what she is but for all the- best 
qualities of womanhood she represents to 
him, qualities with which he has endowed 
her. Now comes a man with an axe to 
grind, who for his own evil purposes lies 
with a straight face about this woman, tells 
the most bare-faced falsehoods just as if 
they were true. The simple-hearted Moor 
cannot comprehend that anyone can lie like 
this; he comes in time to lose faith in his 
wife and puts her terribly to death. 

Crowds are often worked on by people 
who have axes to grind. Crowd psychology 
is like that of a simple-hearted human 
being; a crowd is likely to believe almost 
anything that is told to it with apparent 
earnestness. Worse than that, a crowd 
is likely to act on such belief with terrible 
and tragic violence. 


WITCH WOOD. By John Buchan. 


When I am asked if historical novels as 
good as those of Sir Walter Scott are 
now being written, I say I know one, and 
it is by another Scotsman—John Buchan. 
This is but one of the activities of this 
amazing man, who is a leading historian of 
the World War, the author of a long line 
of “thrillers,” a former member of Parlia- 
ment, an active partner in a large publish- 
ing house, and now the new Governor Gen- 
eral of Canada. As has been said about 
someone else, he touches nothing he does 
not adorn. In Witch Wood he more than 
touches, he treats with justice and sym- 
pathy one of the most mysterious episodes 
of Scottish history—the days of witchcraft 
delusion. These were days when all the 
world went more or less mad on this mat- 
ter—we took our own part in it, as you 
may see in Esther Forbes’ story—but in 
Scotland it took on a peculiarly gloomy 
and dreadful character. 

The deep forest in the story sets the 
keynote at the beginning, the note of ter- 
ror and the dread of the unknown. On its 
edge is a church whose pastor has his peo- 
ple’s spiritual life deeply at heart. He 
cannot understand a good many things 
that go on, and he has a suspicion a good 
many things are going on that he does not 
know about at all, but he means to see that 
his flock gets safely to Heaven if he can 
help to bring this about. The search for 
witches is going on, and one of the horrible 
“witch-finders” comes by, testing crazed 
women for signs that they are in the ser- 
vice of the Evil One, and torturing them 
to death if he thinks they are. 

In the background of the story is a mys- 
terious figure that turns out to be Mont- 
rose. He is not a prominent figure, but he 
is so interesting that a great many people 
asked Mr. Buchan where they could find a 
biography of Montrose. I did, when I met 
Mr. Buchan; he said there wasn’t one in 
print, so he would have to write it. He 
did, and it’s a fine biography. 


—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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ce are likely to be 
"Soo doings on a Mid- 
summer Night, especially 
when you have on hand two 
sets of unhappy lovers, the King 
and Queen of fairies involved in 
a domestic quarrel of their own, 
Puck (sometimes called Robin 
Goodfellow) up to his usual 
mischievous tricks, and what 
must have been one of the first 
Little Theater groups recruited 
from the weavers and bellows- 
menders of the city gathered 
to rehearse their play. And 
all let loose in an enchanted 
wood. 


SCHOLASTIC | 


English Section 


A AN (idsam mer Night& Dream 


S all the world knows, there has just come to the 
motion picture screens of America a oy ver. 
sion of Shakespeare’s immortal comedy, “A Mid. 
summer Night’s Dream,” which many critics 
consider the most important achievement in sound 
photoplay to date. Produced by Max Reinhardt, 
the celebrated stage director (his first film), using 
Shakes peare’s poetic dialogue, accompanied by 
the beautiful music of Felix Mendelssohn, with, 
a cast of notable popular stars (see page 12), 
and utilizing all the remarkable technical resources 
of Warner Brothers, the fantasy, witchery, and rol. 
licking humor of the greatest of all playwrights 
are brought alive for Twentieth Century audiences 
with an artistry that sets new standards for the 
movies. In these pages Scholastic presents a con. 
nected story of the play with the high lights illus. 
trated by stills from the film. 


CCORDING to an old, old Athenian custom, there’s 
to be “pomp, with triumph, and with revelling,” to 
celebrate the marriage of the Duke of Athens to the 

fair Hippolyta, Queen of the Amazons. But, according to 
a still older custom, there are complications, since the 
course of true love never did run smooth (as Shakespeare 
himself points out in another play). Two young 
Athenians, Hermia and Lysander, are in love, and Egeus, 
Hermia’s father, won’t give his consent but favors Deme- 
trius, for whom the fair Helena is languishing. And so 
Hermia and Lysander plan to run off to Lysander’s aunt 
who lives seven leagues away and quite out of reach of 
Athens with its cruel laws and unsympathetic fathers. 
They plan to meet that night—Midsummer Night—in 
the wood. 


EANTIME, at Quince the carpenter’s, Bottom, the 
weaver; Flute, a bellows-mender; Snout, a tinker, 
among others, have met to make plans for a play, 

The Most Lamentable Comedy and Most Cruel Death of 
Pyramus and Thisbe, to be given (as was the custom) on 
the night of the Theseus-Hippolyta nuptials. The com- 
pany decides to meet in the wood the following night, 
to rehearse in the moonlight. 





_ Ene Soe 
—< 


“The juice of it on sleeping 
eye-lids laid 
Will make or man or woman 


NTER Oberon, King of the Fairies, who 
tries-to persuade Titania to give him the 
little changeling Indian boy whom she 
dotes on. When she refuses, he sends Puck off madly dote 
to the other side of the world to pluck a little Upon the next live creature 
western flower. that it sees.” 
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The New Shakespeare Photopliy 


olet in Pickures 


UT soft! Oberon overhears Demetrius and 
Helena who have followed the other two lovers 
into the wood: 


Demetrius: 
Tempt not too much the hatred of my spirit, 
For I am sick when I do look on thee. 


Puck makes a horrible mistake. 
Coming upon Lysander and Hermia 
who, weary of their journey, have 
lain down to rest, Puck in all good a 
ps Msgs Magee Ps aggre And I am sick when I look not on you. 
in awakening Lysander Seat sees Oberon instructs Puck to search out these two with 
Helena, not Hermia, and therefore the magic flower: 
loves her, making things more com- Anoint his eyes, : ; 
plicated than ever. But do it when the next thing he espies 

May be the lady. Thou shalt know the man 
By the Athenian garments he hath on. 


EANWHILE, the indefatigable Puck, chanc- 

ing on the amateur actors rehearsing, puts a 

donkey’s head on Bottom. Thus it falls out 

that when Titania awakes, it is Bottom that she 
sees: 


I pray thee, gentle mortal, sing again. 
Mine ear is much enamoured of thy note; 
So is mine eye enthralled to thy shape; 
And thy fair virtues, force perforce, doth move 
me 
On the first view to say, to swear, I love thee, 
* * * 


Come, sit thee down upon this flowery bed, 
While I thy amiable cheeks do coy, 

And stick musk-roses in thy sleek smooth head, 
And kiss thy fair large ears, my gentle joy. 


S if things weren’t already bad enough by this time, 
Oberon has tried to fix matters by squeezing the 
juice of the fatal flower on the eyes of Demetrius, 

who also sees the wrong lady upon awakening. There’s a 
general quarrel, with everyone at cross-purposes. Our 
two young blades agree upon nothing except that they 
should duel, when Puck comes to the rescue and leads 
them away from each other by trickery, finally 
straightening everything out to everyone’s satisfaction. 





8 OOR Bottom! He dreams on— Bottom: I have had a most rare vision. I 
dreams of Titania and hay and had a dream past the wit of man to say 
muskroses and dried peas until what dream it was. Man is but an ass 
Oberon (who has restored the Fairy if he go about to expound this dream. 
Queen to her senses) orders Puck Methought I was—there is no man can 
to give Bottom back his proper head. tell what. 
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Pyramus: I hear a voice! Now will I to the chink 
To spy and I can hear my Thisbe’s face. 


Thisbe: My love thou art, my love I think. 

O most courageous day! O most happy hour! 
The time has come for the presentation of the mum- 
mer’s play. The love and death of Pyramus and 
Thisbe are enacted for the delectation of the court. 
Tragedy stalks in the form of a lion which tears poor 
Thisbe’s cloak and causes the lovers to kill themselves 
under a misapprehension, much as in the case of 
Romeo and Juliet, but with a difference. 
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Walte 
10 ND thus “the iron tongue of midnight having told twelve,” the play St. Pa 
within a play is ended, and Midsummer Night is over, and every: He did 
thing ends very happily indeed. Lysander has his Hermia; Helena § tiremen’ 
has her Demetrius; Theseus and Hippolyta are wed; Bottom and his himself 
friends each have sixpence a day for life as a reward for their excruciat. d 
ing sad play; and Oberon and Titania and Puck are in their wood safe — 
from the invasion of mortal man until another Midsummer Nights | ith hi 
Dream. suburb 
Charlest 
in 1873, 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM Cast gs 
Source: From the classic comedy by William Shakes- Bottom, the weaver.......James Cagne L ‘ fee 
peare, accompanied by the music of Mendelssohn. aS Raia Joe E. std jeten eg we ek on hed a “ a 9 
Arranged for the screen by Charles Kenyon and Mary — gpout a See” | en eS Oe nage ens.- Memoirs 
MME wwe eccccocccereees ug erbe rT eee ....lan Hunter t ji 

C. McCall, Jr. ; ei kicceansnst Frank McHugh —_Titani a : most im 
Produced by Warner Brothers Pictures, Inc. ee ee Victor Jory AMA ....++++ee0----.-Anita Louise land. O 
Directed by Max Reinhardt and William Dieterle. ie Olivia de Havilland Puck... ....sseeeeee ee. Mickey Rooney are Peac 
Musical arrangement by Erich Wolfgang Korngold. NN, 5.050050 0250 Ross Alexander Bag... .-..svereee-e. Dewey Robinsos more rec 
Photographed by Hal Mohr. I UNRRESRR raee Grant Mitchell Philostrate.......... Hobart Cavanaugh Poems 
Dances directed by Nijinska. Mise ies... k cok Nina Theilade Starveling ................Otis Harlan Both , 

Hippolyta, Queen of Amazons Ninny’s tomb......... Arthur Treacher fi ; 

— Verree Teasdale pe rere re Billy Barty gms 
Analyzing the Play | a 
1 

ticeable is the Shakespearean custom of pomp and ceremony of the court, to the folk are 

By Sarah McLean Muller having the characters of any time or plage happy adjustment of the lovers, to the the flavo; 

clothed in Elizabethan costume. ridiculous performance of the players, Goose rh: 

RITICS of Shakespeare’s play have A brief ceremonial scene establishes the and finally to the gentle benediction of not yet 
often asked, “Who is the dreamer? festal wedding celebration as the frame the fairy King and Queen. And at the almost n 

The poet, the characters of the of the tapestry within which are woven end when all is over and we are leaving what is 
drama, or the spectators?” Varying an- the story of the lovers separated by the the theater, Puck’s exclamation comes Giesica) 
swers have been given by various critics stern Athenian law, of the clownish la- back to us. “What fools these mortals ‘h _e 
at various times. But it is certain that borers challenged by the royal proclama-_ be!” We know it was not meant for those what = 
all who witness Max Reinhardt’s film pro- tion to become players, and of the dis- in the play but for ourselves. For we tually is 
duction of “Midsummer Night’s Dream” agreement in fairyland. have, like faols, believed it all. Then we what mig! 
will agree that it is the spectators who From now on the story enters a new _ remember that in Shakespeare’s plays the Poor tire 
are the dreamers. world, one of scented moonshine and mist’ fools are really the wise men. And we He lags t 

This play, the most remarkably unified jin which all is enchantment. Animals, are glad to have been fools in the audi- Ever so t 
of Shakespeare’s many dramas, resembles flowers, insects, elves, and fairies play to- ence of “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Into the 
a beautiful tapestry into which are woven’ gether in the stardust and moonbeams. lsow how 
the stories of several groups of beings— Occasionally we become conscious of Suggestions for Study and Discussion And with 
royalty, lovers, clowns, and fairies. It is the skill of the technicians who have cre- ‘ . ; eet 
a fabric of gossamer-like texture, endur- ated this fairyland for us, but on the 1. Note the effective use of pantomime and action ges, 0 
: : i , ; A to replace omitted dialogue. of long as 
ing for but a brief space of time, but so whole we accept it as a reality of dream- : : ca i , 

: P _ P P 2. Note the technic by which the illusion of fairy- Oh 
radiant in beauty, so joyous in nature land. Here mortals lose their worldly jand is created. What methods can you name? Thro. 
that it remains forever in our memories. value. In it Puck, the mischievous mad- 3. Note how the tempo of the various sets of a 
Shakespeare might well have written his cap, works the will of his fairy master characters is adapted to suit their personalities. M va 
play for the screen, so carefully does his alike on the fairy queen and the mortals. Name a scene to illustrate each set. thi —s 
plan of parallel action of the different We are lulled with enchantment when Pi ye ee Se action 2S — A 
plot groups meet the requirements of the fairies dance; we sigh with content ‘oueaees Be man, Ho Vivid ghos 
photoplay technic. when the baby fairy blows out the star 5. Note the contrast of the players’ performance 

The very first scenes—those of the light: we laugh at Bottom’s predicament —crudely realistic—with the style of the remainder 
grandeur of the betrothal procession—de- and the lovers’ quarrels. Glittering stars, f the play. What was Shakespeare’s purpose? Green 
termine the scale of the production. For fluttering cobwebs, rising mists, swirling _,. 6. List the various uses of music in the produc- Oh, I 
Pi . . tion and illustrate each use. 
backgrounds, costumes, and music pro- waterfalls assume a new meaning in the . A dell 
. - : : rs eos 7. Note the use of the camera. Where was the 9 
vide a cinematic mounting that is world of the fairies. 7 lighting most lovely? What angles produced ut Frost | 
effectively magnificent. Immediately no- And then we return to reality, to the usual results? What shots were most effective? None | 
Snow, 
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Mare subtracted 2 from 3 and mul- 
tiplied 3 by 2. On the very desk 
‘where he compiled such statistics for 
the London office of the Standard Oil 
Company of America, he added the word 


Fi: eighteen years Walter de la 
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repose to complete a rhyme with rose; 
» and so 


the company unknowingly paid 
Mr. de la Mare for writing poetry. 
The officials undoubtedly recognized the 
young man as a poet, for in his earlier 
days he dressed like one, imitating the 
garb of French artists in the Latin 
quarters, with his long, wavy, black hair 
and a flowing tie. Evidently efficient, 
Mr. de la Mare held this tedious position 
until he was a man of thirty-five, who 
had long ago relinquished his Bohemian 
dress for more ordinary clothes, and had 
number of fine beoks. Then 
the English government, more tender of 
literary talent than our own, placed him 


Fon the Civil List for a pension of one 


thundred pounds a year (about five hun- 
‘dred dollars). 

Walter de la Mare graduated from the 
St. Paul’s Cathedral School in London. 
He did not go to college. Since his re- 
tirement from business, he has devoted 
himself to writing. “More at home in 
a garden than a club,” he lives quietly 
with his wife and four children in a 
suburb of London. He was born in 
Charleston, a village of Kent, England, 
in 1873, and is distantly related to Rob- 
ert Browning. 

He has written almost thirty books, 
both poetry and prose. His novel, The 
Memoirs of a Midget, received one of the 
most important literary prizes in Eng- 
land. Our favorites of his poetry books 
are Peacock Pie and Selected Poems. A 
more recent book is Fleeting and Other 
Poems. 

Both his poems for children and those 
for grown-ups mingle the familiar world 
with the world of “Once upon a _ time” 
and “Suppose.” But those for younger 
folk are the most jolly. They often have 
the flavor of a quaint tale or a Mother 
Goose rhyme. Just as children who have 
not yet learned to read a clock have 
almost no sense of time passing, or of 
what is past, so these poems. Their 
whimsical mood plays with the notion of 
what is and what might be; and what ac- 
tually is has as much magic for them as 
what might be. One thinks of 
Poor tired Tim! It’s sad for him. 

He lags the long bright morning through, 
Ever so tired of nothing to do; 

Into the stanzas for older readers, who 
know how to read clocks, Time enters. 
And with Time comes the sense of past 
ages, of what is lost and will be lost, 
of long ago beginnings: 

Oh, no man knows 
Through what wild centuries 
Roves back the rose. 

Memory haunts many places and many 
things. A piece of mistletoe rouses the 
Vivid ghost of a day in a snowy dell. 


Winter 


Green mistletoe! 

Oh, I remember now 
A dell of snow, 
Frost on the bough; 
None there but I: 
Snow, and a 


wintry sky. 


snow, 
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None there but I, 

And footprints one by one, 
Ligzaggedly, 

Where I had run; 

Where, shrill and powdery, 
A robin sat in the tree. 


And he whistled sweet; 
And I in the crusted snow 
With snow-clubbed feet 
Jigged to and fro, 

Till, from the day, 

The rose-light ebbed away. 


And the robin flew 

Into the air—the air, 

The white mist through; 
And small and rare 

The night-frost fell 

Into the calm and misty dell. 


And the dusk gathered low, 
And the silver moon and stars 
On the frozen snow 

Drew taper bars, 

Kindled winking fires 

In the hooded briers. 


And the sprawling Bear 
Growled deep in the sky; 
And Orion’s hair 

Streamed sparkling by: 
But the North sighed low, 
“Snow, snow, more snow!” 


To the older audience, de la Mare 
brings shadows and moonlight and a hint 
of the grown-up’s sad understanding of 
the impossible. But even here is_ that 
marginless realm of “anything might hap- 
pen.” (A salamander is a spirit living in 
fire.) 


The Little Salamander 


When I go free, 

I think ‘twill be 

A night of stars and snow, 

And the wild fires of frost shall light 
My footsteps as I go; 
Nobody—nobody will be there 

With groping touch, or sight, 

To see me in my bush of hair 
Dance burning through the night. 


As for the fine technique of de la 
Mare’s poems, one might say that the 
poet makes free with conventional forms. 
His hard beats are usually regular and 
mark the pattern of the rhythm; the soft 
beats are sweetly irregular, falling as 
sparsely or as numerously as the poet’s 
musical ear desires. The well-known 
poems, “The Listeners” and “Epitaph” 
are excellent examples of his manrer. 

DOROTHY EMERSON 

The poems above are reprinted from Selected 


Poems, by Walter de la Mare, copyright, 1932, by 
permission of Henry Holt and Company, publishers. 
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POETRY CORNER LITERARY LEADS 


And still o’er many a neighboring door 
She saw the horse-shoe’s curved charm. 
—Whittier, The Witch’s Daughter 


The universality of certain superstitions 
and beliefs is amazing. Claudia DeLys 
(her picture appears in the “Interesting 
People” section of the October 4merican 
Magazine), who is called the world’s fore- 
most authority on and debunker of super- 
stitions, says “I have lived among all sorts 
of people on five continents from the wild- 
est to the most civilized and I don’t know 
a person from the Patagonian aborigine 
to the most polished statesman who doesn’t 
subscribe to a fetish of some sort.” 

« 

Sir James G. Frazer’s Golden Bough, a 
comprehensive study of ancient cults and 
folklore, takes its undisputed place at the 
top of any list of references on this sub- 
ject. (Macmillan’s have a one-volume edi- 
tion of it.) If you want to find out the 
origins of such common superstitions as 
those connected with horseshoes, salt, 
sneezing, odd numbers, evil omens, lucky 
animals, etc., read an old but sound book 
called The Magic of the Horseshoe by 
Robert Lawrence (Houghton Mifflin). For 
material dealing with superstitions and 
sacrifices, auguries and portents of ancient 
Rome, there’s nothing better than Robert 
Graves’ two best sellers Claudius, and 
Claudius the God (Smith and Haas). If 
you don’t believe that any of these things 
go on today, take a look at William Sea- 


brook’s Magic Island (Harcourt). And 
hot off the press is Zora Hurston’s Men 
and Mules (Lippincott) describing “wit, 


wisdom and folklore” of our own South 
with the authenticity of a trained an- 
thropologist. 

In the March ,1935, Harper’s, Thomas 
Beer recounts some amazing and stupid 
superstitions current among high school 
students, and draws some obvious con- 
clusions. His article is called “Written on 
Friday.” 

e 

Our Hallowe’en is a holdover from our 
pagan ancestors who held four great re- 
ligious assemblies or “Sabbaths” a year— 
on February 2 (Candlemas), May-eve 
(known later as Roodmas), August 1 
(Lammas), and November-eve (All Hal- 
low Even). It’s a far cry from those 
solemn festivals to our present holiday 
dedicated to pasteboard witches. 

e 


In 1759 Dr. Johnson published a_ book 
called The Prince of Abbissynia, later 
known as Rasselas. Listen to this quo- 
tation: 

“If all men were virtuous,” returned the 
artist, “I should with great alacrity teach 
them all to fly. But what would be the 
security of the good, if the bad could at 
pleasure invade them from the sky? 
Against an army sailing through the 
clouds, neither walls, nor mountains, nor 
seas, could afford any security. A flight 
of northern savages might hover in the 
wind, and light at once, with irresistible 
violence, upon the capital of a fruitful 
region, that was rolling under them. Even 
this valley, the retreat of princes, the 
abode of happiness, might be violated.” 

In commenting on the paragraph, Chris- 
topher Morley (in the Oct. 12 Saturday 
Review of Literature) says: “The only 
thing worth knowing that has come to me 
from reading many sorry dispatches from 
Africa is that the name Rasselas should 
probably be written Ras Selas; apparently 
Ras is an Ethiopian prefix of honor. Ras 
Selas evidently means something not 
unlike Prince Selassie” 
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Is a Free Press Possible? 


IRST on every roll of honor 

for the integrity of the press is 

the Manchester Guardian. I 

have never heard one severely 
critical word against this newspaper, 
although I have talked to say five 
hundred colleagues about freedom of 
the press. The Manchester Guardian, 
everyone agrees, is a living example of 
such a possibility. 

But in Gerraany in my time (Mr. 
Seldes was in Germany in 1923-24) 
the Frankfurter Zeitung was equally 
great.” 

I remember when the French first 
marched into the Ruhr and then into 
Frankfurt. British labor and liberal- 


-ism denounced the occupation, the 


wanton wreckage of government and 
materials, mad and unjustified. The 
Manchester Guardian led in protest; 
The Northcliffe press upheld France in 
violent editorials and twisted news. It 
revived the old German-hating days 
which helped bring on the war. 

The French military, accompanied 
by the Chicago Tribune staff car, en- 
tered Frankfurt. A number of civilians 
were shot. A French major, repre- 
senting the high command, stalked into 
the office of the Frankfurter Zeitung 
and ordered the assembled editors to 
print a warning notice addressed to 
the population. An hour later the 
French general received his notice 
back. To it was pinned a printed 
slip: 

FRrRaNKFuURTER ZEITUNG 
Eprror1aL DeparTMENT 

“The editorial board of the Frankfurter 
Zeitung thanks you for submitting the 
enclosed manuscript, but regret deeply 
that it is not able to publish it. This, how- 


‘ever, is not to be taken as a reflection 


upon the literary value of the enclosed 
manuscript. .. .” 

The French command was furious. A 
general in gold braid and medals stormed 
the editorial sanctum. 

“I demand the publication of this notice 
tomorrow morning, on the front page, in 
the center, four columns wide, in large 
type. The safety of the people depends 
on it,” he said threateningly. 

“His Excellency misunderstands,” the 
editor replied. “The Frankfurter Zeitung 
in all its history has never been dictated 
to. The owners have placed this publica- 
tion in the hands of the editorial board; 
the board decides on all news. You can- 
not go above our heads. What you can 
do is confiscate the newspaper; you can 
in fact smash the presses, burn down the 
house, even execute the editors, but one 
thing no man can do, and that is, tell the 
editors what goes into this newspaper.” 

The military raged and stormed and 
went down in defeat. There was nothing 
to be done about it. Confiscate the Frank- 
furter Zeitung, destroy it, hang the 
editors? What good would it do? 
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“Now, if you go about it in a nice 
way, if you ask us decently to publish 
the announcement, and if we consider it 
to the public advantage, we will publish 
it when and where we think best.” 

So said the editor. The General apolo- 
gized. The incident was over. 


In all the history of modern jour- 
nalism,.is tliere another episode to 
cap this real story of freedom of the 
press? 

It is now my pleasant duty to look 
at the brighter side of the American 
picture. The reader will remember 
that the public utility corporations, 
for example, never claimed they had 
corrupted more than four-fifths of 
the press, and President Roosevelt, 
when he spoke of the campaign of 
lies, falsehoods, propaganda, surely 
did not mean that charge to be uni- 
versal. And, as already said, when- 
ever the “press” is charged with be- 
ing “off side,” or waging a battle, or 
maintaining a guilty silence, or doing 
something noble. or ignoble, not all 
the newspapers of a city are meant 
because there are usually exceptions. 

There remains, however, the ques- 
tion of how large a part of the press 
can be called a free press, what pro- 
portion really believes in the free- 
dom of the press, how many obey the 
code of ethics, how many violate it 
daily and so on. 

What are the outstanding achieve- 





ments of the free press in America? 
Colonel McCormick lists them thus; 


Defeat of the Tweed Ring in New 
York. 

Protection of life by safeguards in all 
theaters, resulting from exposures fol- 
lowing the Iroquois Theater fire, which 
cost 575 lives. 

Disclosures of Ruef-Schmitz municipal 
looting in San Francisco. 

Revelation of Dr. F. A. Cook as ap 
exploration humbug. 

Exposure of criminal neglect leading to 
the sinking of the Titanic, with loss of 
1,513 lives. 

Expulsion of William Lorimer from 
United States Senate for vote-buying, 
leading to direct election reform. 

Governor Len Small’s defeat in public 
life. 

The exposure and routing of the “Ohio 
gang.” 

Destruction of the K.K.K. 

Don R. Mellett’s martyrdom at Canton, 

Newton D. Baker’s succesful defense of 
freedom of press against a despotic judge 
in Cleveland and against a Kentucky 
judge who barred a reporter from his 
court. 

The Minnesota “gag” law, defeated by 
newspaper action. 

Dangers of the sea as shown by the 
Vestris overloading case. 

Case of George R. Dale, Muncie, Ind, 
publisher, sentenced for contempt of 
court. ‘ 

Press agitation leading to repudiation 
of the Eighteenth Amendment. 

Exposure of Mayor Walker. 

War on racketeering, vice and crime. 


Annually since 1930 the University 
of Missouri has awarded bronze me- 
dallions “for distinguished work in 
journalism” throughout the world, 
and as I believe it is the most im- 
portant review of the service to the 
public by the newspapers, I will sum- 
marize the citations. which Associate 
Dean Frank L. Martin has sent me: 


The first newspaper, in the first award, 
was the New York Times which was 
characterized as clean, constructive, fair, 
complete, the leader in thought and 
opinion, “stoutly maintaining its inde- 
pendence as a newspaper under the fine 
leadership of Adolph Ochs.” La Prensa 
of Buenos Aires, Percy S. Bullen, Ameri- 
can correspondent of the London Daily 
Telegraph, and E. W. Stephens, Missouri 
editor, received the next three medals. 
La Prensa and La Nacion are two of the 
world’s finest newspapers; if they were 
published in the United States or in 
Europe they would also become interna 
tionally powerful. 

In 1931 the first award went to the 
Manchester Guardian, “for its brilliant 
battle for liberalism and for its 
courageous fight for peace; for its sem 
sitiveness to moral ideas. . . .” The Balti: 
more Sun papers, “two brilliant, fearless 
and constructively liberal newspapers - +: 
free from either one-man domination 0 
business control . . .” are next honored and 
the journalists of the year are Houston 
Harte, of the San Angelo Standard- 
Times, Robert P. Scripps, and Henry F 
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Childres of the Troy (Mo.) Free Press. 

The next year Missouri honored its own 
Post-Dispatch. If this newspaper were 
published in New York its present liberal 
policy and middle-western influence would 
certainly become nationwide and America 
could then boast a rival to the Guardian. 

Casper S. Yost, of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, Frank W. Rucker, of the Inde- 
pendence (Mo.) Examiner, Miss Malvina 
Lindsay, of the Kansas City Journal- 
Post, Charles G. Ross, brilliant Washing- 
ton correspondent for the Post-Dispatch, 
and J. P. Tucker, of the Platte County 
Gazette, Parkville, Missouri, were the 
journalists of 1932. 

The Kansas City Star, Japan Adver- 
tiser and the London Times received the 
1933 awards, the Times being credited 
with being “the leading newspaper of the 
world.” H. J. Grant, publisher of the 
Milwaukee Journal, was the only indi- 
vidual honored. In 1934 the Des Moines 
Register-Tribune, the Melbourne Argus, 
and a magazine, The Churchman, edited 
by Dr. Emery Shipler, comprised the 
university list while the individuals 
awarded the medals were Colonel Robert 
Morgan White, of Mexico, Missouri, and 
Herbert W. Walker. 


Whether or not priority means 
anything in these lists I do not know. 
Many newspaper men I am sure 
would place the Christian Science 
Monitor early on any list of impor- 
tant American newspapers, and once 
the field is open to weekly publica- 
tions there are dozens of names more 
important than those of country edi- 
tors already honored. 

Marlen Pew, editor of The Editor 
and Publisher, has always been one 
of my newspaper heroes. His life 
history is a story of fighting for a 
free press. In Boston, Philadelphia 
and New York, wherever he got the 
job of editing a newspaper, there was 
sure to be a journalistic civil war, be- 
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cause he took literally the promises 
of the owners and publishers that he 
was to have a free hand in producing 
an honest journal. 

In Boston, for instance, Pew was 
told by the wealthy owner of the 
Traveler he need pay no attention to 
advertisers and big business. The 
Traveler boomed. But big business 
was angry because the publication of 
real news in Boston was harmful to 
special interests. 

Pew had a long-term contract. He 
paid no attention to the report that 
the Traveler had been sold to the 
shoe machinery trust which with its 
banks and other business affiliates is 
a powerful social and political force 
in New England. One day Pew got 
a story involving a Boston banker, a 
brokerage house and a leading law 
firm, all of whom informed him that 
the story could not be run because the 
exposure of corruption would do con- 
siderable financial harm to the com- 
panies involved. 

At the last minute, when the forms 
had been made up—the scene was 
similar to the climax of the play The 
Fourth Estate which Captain Joseph 
Patterson, editor now of the tabloid 
New York News, wrote years ago— 
the would-be suppressors appeared 
in the composing-room. The business 
manager informed Pew that the shoe 
machinery company was the real 
owner of the Traveler and wanted the 
story killed. Pew replied nothing 
would stop him so long as he was 
editor. The machinery agent said he 
would buy up the contract. Pew in- 
sisted on spot cash. The shoe man 
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was able to get the cash in time and 
Pew walked out of the office. 
Discussing the forces warring 
against the free press—advertising, 
big business propaganda, social ambi- 
tions, human weaknesses, lack of eco- 
nomic security, its resultant atmos- 
phere of fear—and also the standards 
and qualifications of newspaper men 
—I said to a friendly critic in ex- 
planation of my honor roll: “I sup- 
pose I should have included more 
newspapers from the big cities. I 
should not judge the entire metro- 
politan press from my own experi- 
ences. I do not suppose that any one 
of the nine New York newspapers 
nowadays would suppress a story to 
please a department store, for ex- 
ample... .” 


“Don’t fool yourself,” replied the jour- 
nalist who is one of the leading members 
of the New York Times staff; “don’t you 
know that there was an elevator accident 
this week in a department store, three per- 
sons were killed or injured, and not one 
of the nine New York dailies mentioned 
the accident?” 

“The real trouble is that much news is 
suppressed before it is made—I mean, 
suppressed by the mind—never even set 
down on paper and submitted to an edi- 
tor.. Frequently no one bothers to look 
into anything which is harmful to adver- 
tisers or friends of the newspaper pro- 
prietors. This is due to a state of mind. 
You haven’t written about that. It is 
important. It is the state of mind of the 
reporter everywhere. He is supposed to 
be the investigator; but he is the over- 
looker; I mean, he overlooks news every 
day. From the moment he finds how 
useless it is to investigate and report on 
certain things and certain men, his mind 
becomes numb, and he goes through years 
of work, here in New York, too, seeing 
only what he should see, writing only what 

(Concluded on page 27) 








The Poisoned Springs of World News 


The European sources of news were 
fairly pure before the war; today they 
have been turned into political instruments 
by the parties in power, by Fascist and 
Communist parties, by semi-Fascist and 
semi-Communist parties. Journalism must 
serve the state. They make the announce- 
ments openly. Newspapers and the offi- 
cial, semi-official and so-called independent 
press bureaus do serve the state. Jour- 
nalists would be shot or exiled if they did 
not. 

The foreign correspondent assigned to 
Germany or Italy or Russia cannot really 
“cover” the country by himself. He can, 
and usually does, attend the main event 
in the capital, but for the rest, frequently 
the bulk of the cable to America, he must 
tely on two sources, the local newspapers 
and the governmental news bureaus which 
have their representatives everywhere. The 
journalist is on hand for the assassination 
of Dollfuss (although he has to ride or 
fly to Czechoslovakia to spread the news), 
but when Hitler strikes in Munich or 
Mussolini in Florence, the reporter in the 
capital has to rely on others for the story. 
These others are usually natives, and 
whether native or not, they are subject to 
censorship, its excisions and its delays. 

A large part of the news America reads 


comes from our three press associations: 
the Associated Press, the United Press 
and the International News Service. The 
first is a cooperative of some 1300 papers; 
the second, its greatest rival, a private en- 
terprise, and the third is one of the 
Hearst organizations. The United Press, 
which is liberal in its viewpoint, and which 
serves all the Scripps-Howard papers, is 
giving the A. P. a good race although it 
may never displace it from the position as 
the largest and potentially most powerful 
news organ in the world. And it is this 
very fact, its possession of this vast poten- 
tial power, that makes its union with the 
official and semi-official news agencies of 
the dictator countries so important. The 
Associated Press serves and is served by 
the following national news services: 


Austria: Amtliche Nachrichtenstelle 

Belgium: Agence Telegraphique Belge 

Bulgaria: Agence Telegraphique Bulgare 

Canada: Canadian News 

China: Reuters 

Czechoslovakia: Bureau de Presse Czecho- 
slovakia 

Denmark: Ritzaus Telegraphic 

Esthonia: Esthonian Telegraphic Agency 

Finland: Finsa Notisbyran 

France: Havas 

Germany: Wolff 

Great Britain: Reuters (Ltd.) 

Greece: Athena 

Holland: Nederlandsch Telegraaf 
Agentschap 


Hungary: Agence Telegraphique 
Hongroise 

Italy: Stefani 

aoe: Nippon Shimbun Rengo 

Latvia: Latvian Telegraph Agency 

Lithuania: Agence Telegraphique 
Polonaise 

Norway: Norsk Telegram Bureau 

Poland: Agence Telegraphique 
Polonaise 

Rumania: Rador 

U.S.S.R. (Russia): Tass 

Spain: ‘abra 

Sweden: Tidningarnas Telegrambyra 

. ae 
Switzerland: Agence Telegraphique Suisse 
Turkey: Anatolia 


The above bureaus, the Associated Press, 
the United Press, the Hearst service and 
a few minor press associations practically 
control the news of the world. All the 
official and semi-official bureaus mentioned 
supply news to the Associated Press and 
control almost all the news appearing in 
the press of these twenty-seven nations. 
In addition to the American organizations, 
the most important bureaus are Reuters, 
Havas, Wolff (now joined by its rival, 
Hugenberg’s Teleunion), Stefani, Tass and 
Rengo. Of this list Reuters alone can 
escape the charge of being in control of 
a dictator, an absolute ruler or a hidden 
group which regard the press as an instru- 
ment for political and private profit. 

—From Seldes’ Freedom of the Press 
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How to Solve a Mystery 


By Roswell H. Johnson 


Dr. Roswell H. Johnson is an authority in such varied scien- 
tific fields as oil and gas engineering, biology, sociology and 
logic. He is co-author, with Paul 
Professor for many years at the University of 


Eugenics. 


Pittsburgh, he has lectured recently at the University of 


Hawaii. 


7 YSTERY Poisoning at 
Omega Delta House” ran 
the heading in the Morn- 
ing Clarion, as men came 

out on the doorsteps of Havenbridge 

this wintry morning and opened 
their twisted papers. 
At the Omega Delta house, the 


_coroner had been summoned the pre- 


vious evening to investigate the sud- 
den death of John Bridger. He 
learned that most of those present 
at the Mother and Son banquet that 
evening had been seized with severe 
abdominal pains within an hour after 
the dinner. Only in one case, that 
of Bridger, had the attack proved 
fatal. The coroner interviewed the 
cook and the student waiters. They 
all admitted the illnesses were appar- 
ently caused by some of the banquet 
food. Since the coroner could find 
no motive for killing poor Bridger, 
he concluded no formal inquest 
would be held. 

The fraternity President, _ still 
somewhat wobbly at midnight, called 
a meeting for the next morning after 
breakfast to discuss the danger to 
them all. The members decided not 
to eat any more of the food in the 
house. They would order new sup- 
plies. They wanted to learn the 
cause of the poisoning, so the Presi- 
dent appointed a committee to make 
an exhaustive investigation. 

The chairman of the committee of 
three, Herbert Savage, started the 
meeting by proposing that all who 
ate the dinner should answer a ques- 
tionnaire. The cook and the two 
student waiters reported nothing 
unusual in the appearance of the 


food they had given the visiting 
mothers. 
The Sophomore member, Dick 


Hampton, said “Let us use that 
method old Piney told us about in 
class one day—he called it the 
‘Method of Residues’. If we send a 
sample of each food to the chemist 
for analysis, we can then consider 
harmless every food that is shown 


‘to be free from any poisonous in- 


gredient. 





Popenoe, of Applied 


In this interesting story he has applied some of the 4 a 
classic methods of logic to the solution of a detective mystery Gay - 2 


that might happen to any of us. 


Savage objected, “That is the usual 
difficulty with this method. It is so 
hard to be sure that every single 
thing has been considered. In this 
instance, we probably do not have 
left even a taste of the ice cream for 
analysis. You know how the fellows 
always guzzle that.” 

The Junior member of the com- 
mittee, Sam Landis, said “Why 
bother? Just call every one in, one 
by one, and ask them what they ate, 
all except Mrs. Ferris and Jim Fer- 
ris. We know well enough that 
everybody was sick but those two. 
Then we will know just what the sick 
ones ate.” 

At this Hampton said, “Sure, that 
will bé easy, that’s what Prof. Pine 
calls “The Method of Agreement’”’. 

So they proceeded, but the results 
were not conclusive, for all those 
who were sick had eaten the same 
four articles, the soup, the salad (it 
was a canned mixed California fruit 
salad), olives, and the ice cream. 

“I told you so,” said the chairman. 
“Your plan was too simple. You will 
have to use my method”. 

But Hampton complained, ‘‘Shucks, 
it can be done without all that bother. 
Let’s use the scheme the prof calls the 
‘Method of Difference’. We will call 
in Jim Ferris who didn’t get sick and 
compare his list with mine. I sure 
was sick enough.” 

So Ferris came in and Hampton 
and Ferris checked the banquet menus, 
several of which had been collected 
for the use of the committee. The re- 
sult of the tally showed that the lucky 
Ferris had eaten neither the olives nor 
the salad. 

“Ah Ha! Now we are getting some- 
where,” called out the Junior redhead 
Hampton, “It must have been the 
olives or the salad.” 

“Oh, let’s quit wasting time,” said 
the chairman. “You have got to use 
my scheme in the end”. 

“Well, okay big cheese, go ahead 
and get your reports from everyone.” 

That evening the chairman had a 
sheet on which he had listed every 
food eaten at the banquet. 


, 
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now, fellows,” he said, 
“we're combining old man Pine’s 
methods of Agreement and Differ- 
ences, making it a Joint Method. 
We'll soon have the mystery cinched.” 

After a half hour of checking the 
chairman exclaimed, ‘““Now we've got 
it! It was that salad. One of the 
Ferrises ate the olives.” 

The chairman pulled out a sheet of 
paper from the drawer and _ began 
writing his report, proving it was the 
salad. They had begun to sign their 
names to the report when Red said, 
“Hold on a minute! The salad was 
served with French dressing. How 
do we know whether it was the dress- 
ing or the canned fruit or the gelatine 
that the cook said he had put with 
it?” 

“That’s so. We’re right back again. 
Why the devil didn’t you get a report 
on how much salad dressing each one 
took and how sick he was?” 

“That’s right” confessed the chair- 
man. “I should have done that. That's 
what Piney called ‘Proportionate 
Variation’ and I forgot about it.” 

So a third meeting was held and 
again the sheets lay before them. 
They made a new little table like 
this: 


“Well, 


Degree of sickness None Little Some Much 
Food eaten 


(salad dressing) Bridger 
Much Stevens 
All the 
Some rest 
; Rogers 
Little 
The 
None Ferrises 
‘There .we have it. It was the 


salad dressing. I know the cook 
fixed the salad in our big aluminum 
kettle and like a sap let the whole 
mess stay in it. You remember the 
fellows broke our yellow mixing bowl 
last Hallowe’en. Of course, don’t you 
see? the vinegar in the French dress- 
ing acted on the aluminum and we 
ate aluminum acetate. No wonder we 
were sick!” 

So it was, and this is how (by using 
the famous technique called Mill's 
Canons) they discovered the mystery 
of Bridger’s death. 
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OSS a coin. It is just as 

likely to come to rest “heads” 

as “tails.” Toss it many times 

and count heads and tails as 
you go. Make a graph of the per- 
centage of heads. After awhile the 
graph will not wander far from the 
50% level; sometimes above, some- 
times below, but more and more dis- 
posed to stay pretty close to the 50% 
line. 

Take a “Right-wrong” test in a 
subject you know nothing at all 
about, or answer without seeing the 
questions. Each individual answer is 
just as likely to be right as wrong. 
If a great many questions are an- 
swered in this way, not far from 50% 
of your answers will be right. If 
you underscore quite at random one 
of four given words, there is a 25% 
probability that you will underscore 
the word the examiner had in mind. 
If you answer a large number of 
questions in this way your good 
guesses should come pretty close to 
25% of your total number of guesses. 

Take a hundred marbles of equal 
size, mark them from 0 to 99 respec- 
tively and put them into an opaque 
bag. Shake well. Reach in and get a 
marble. It is exactly as likely to be 
number 23 as any other number. That 
is, the probability of getting some 
particular number is 1%. 

Four men engage in a card game, 
say poker. Which will get the best 
hand? Each has a 25% chance of 
getting the best hand—for the cards 
were well shuffled and dealt out face 
down; it is purely a matter of pot 
luck what cards any particular player 
gets. 

Eight horses run a race. Which 
will win? Does each stand a 1/8 
chance to win? If horses and rid- 
ers are perfectly equal or perfectly 
handicapped to make up for inequal- 
ities, yes. But such a condition never 
exists, therefore no. Knowing noth- 
ing about the relative chances for 
winning, the best guess we can make 
for any particular horse is 1214% 
prospect to win, seven times as great 
prospect to lose. 

The faces of a cube are numbered, 
1 to 6. The cube is shaken around 


in a box and dropped upon a table. 
Which face will be on top when it 
comes to rest? 


Since there seems to 





George Brady Snyder 


be no reason for any certain face 
rather than for any other certain face, 
the probability is evidently 1/6 for 
each face. If two cubes are shaken 
out of the box, each cube acts as 
before. The lowest possible score 
for the two cubes is 2; the highest 
possible, 12. There are 36 ways the 
dice may fall. One of these ways 
gives a score 2, one way a score 12, 
six ways a score 7, five ways a score 
8, etc. This means that there is a 
1/36 chance of getting a score 12, 
5/36 chance of getting a score 8, etc. 
The uninformed and un-alert person 
who assumes that all of the eleven 
possible scores are equally likely will 
be surprised when he finds that over 
44% of his scores are either 6, 7 or 8. 

Suppose that one of the ten digits 
be chosen, quite by chance; and the 
operation be repeated a second and a 
third time. Write the three digits as a 
single number. There are 1000 pos- 
sibilities, ranging from 000 to 999, 
each as likely as any other and there- 
fore each having 1/1000 chance to be 
selected. 

* * # 


But are all the assumptions in the 
preceding paragraphs correct? Under 
certain conditions, yes. But suppose 
that these conditions do not exist? 
Suppose the coin referred to is 
“phoney” and has two heads, but no 
tail. What percent heads would you 
get with that coin? Suppose the 
tosser knows how to toss 80% tails? 

Suppose that somebody did not 
play fair with the marbles in the bag? 
Maybe only 40 were put into the bag? 
Maybe ten additional balls, all 
marked 47, were put into the bag? 
Maybe you have a number 47 ball in 
your hand, which you only pretend 
to have drawn from the bag? Maybe 
the original number 47 was scratched 
with a knife blade so that it feels 
different from the others? In any of 
these cases our 1% calculation does 
not mean much. 

In a card game, can anything in- 
terfere with the equal chance each 
player is supposed to have? Have 
you ever heard of marked cards, 
whose backs look alike to the un- 
initiated but are sufficiently different 








as 


to enable the owner to know what 
cards each of the players holds? 
Have you ever seen a _ sleight-of- 
hand performer do card tricks? Any 
card you may name appears from no- 
where, at his pleasure, and disap- 
pears as easily. Maybe one of the 
players at a’card game knows some 
card tricks? Anyone who can put 
an ace of spades into a hat and trans- 
form it into a living rabbit would find 
it very easy to deal himself a good 
hand at pleasure, and poor hands to 
his neighbors. “The hand is quicker 
than the eye.” There are so many 
ways to modify a player’s chance to 
receive and use cards that a consis- 
tent winner must have a very good 
reputation if he is not suspected of 
cheating. 

As to horse racing, a person who 
will risk good money on a horse with 
as little information as most betters 
have should see a psychiatrist. He is 
a victim of unjustified hopefulness. 
Most of the so-called information he 
has received is worthless or mislead- 
ing. A report made to the Royal 
Commission on Lotteries and Betting, 
in England, showed what the results 
would have been had a shilling been 
placed upon each of the horses rec- 
ommended by each of the 26 tipsters 
writing for the various English dail- 
ies, during a four-months period. 
The important point in the report is 
that not one of the 26 sets of tips 
would have brought a gain to the 
better. The people who really know 
something about the relative chances 
of the different horses to win are not 
at all likely to tell what they know. 
A study of the October, 1932, Irish 
Sweepstakes shows these significant 
facts: About 9% of the receipts goes 
for salaries and other expenses, 19% 
to certain hospitals in Ireland which 
have more money than they are able 
to use wisely, 6% for taxes to the 
Irish Free State, and the rest (66%) 
to the ticket-holders. As more than 
one-sixth of the tickets are “free,” 
allowed as a selling commission and 
perhaps for other reasons, probably 
less than 55% of the money finds its 
way back to the purchasers, com- 
monly called “suckers,” who fur- 


nished all of the money. The holder 
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of one ticket has about a 1/3000 
chance of winning a prize of any 
kind. Classified thus: a 1/3825 prob- 
ability of winning a prize 200 times 
the cost of the ticket; a 1/16,000 
probability of winning 2900 times 
the cost of his ticket; a 1/111,000 
probability of getting from 16,000 to 
60,000 times the cost of his ticket. 

Will the 1/36 probability of get- 
ting a score 12 with two dice hold? 
If the dice are honestly made and 
honestly “rolled,” yes. But not if the 
dice are “loaded,” that is, heavier at 
one side than at the opposite side. A 
piece of lead inserted near the 6 face 
will mean few if any 6’s and plenty of 
1’s. A professional starting out to 


separate suckers from their money is 


not likely to have any scruples about 
using loaded dice. 

The three-figure number built up 
from a stock market report or other 
way to give a number that is quite un- 
predictable, is the basis of the “num- 
bers” racket. The suckers lose ap- 
proximately $750,000,000 a year in 
this country on this racket. Each 
sucker selects his own number (they 
are equally good), puts up his money, 
and has one chance in 1000 of “hit- 
ting” the right number. If he hap- 
pens to hit, he is entitled to receive 
anywhere from 270 to 540 (never 
1000) times the amount he puts up. 
Theoretically the suckers get back 
27% to 54% of the amount they put 
in; but in practice the percent is 
less than the theory indicates, because 
many claims are never paid—and how 
can one proceed to collect an illegal 
debt? A dollar placed on the same 
number each day for 860 days, a total 
of $860, will purchase a 50-50 chance 
on an uncertain claim of from $270 to 
$540. 

All gambling is uncertain because 
of the laws of chance, as discussed 
in the first part of this article; and 
because of many dishonest practices, 
as illustrated in the second part. We 
can measure the uncertainty in the 
first case. But who would be bold 
enough to attempt to measure the un- 
certainties due to dishonesty which 
may be present? It is not difficult to 
compute that there is about one 
chance in 505 for a poker player to 
get a flush (all cards of the same 
suit) with his original five cards, in 
addition to about one chance in 122 
to get four cards of a suit and “fill” 
by drawing one card; a total prob- 
ability of about 1/98 to secure a 
flush by one or the other of these two 
methods. But how can we measure 
the probability of the cards having 
been poorly shuffled or the probabil- 
ity of a dishonest deal? A certain 
slot machine is rigged to take in 
3000 dimes and pay $43 in trade; 
that is the way it leaves the factory. 
It looks like a plain case of the suck- 
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The slot machines Mayor La Guardia (at left) used to prove to the public that “you 


can’t win’’. 


ers getting about 1/7 as much mer- 
chandise when they use the machine 
as they would buying direct without 
using the machine. But suppose the 
machine is changed? It is an easy 
matter to plug up some of the holes 
and cut down the number of prizes—in 
fact many of the machines brought 
in by the police contain just such 
plugs; one machine had these instruc- 
tion pasted on: “Plug up the holes 
gradually; do not plug all the holes.” 
Taking into account the probability 
of tampering with the machine, how 
much must we reduce the original 
1/7? To 1/12? To 1/15? To 1/20? 
How can we know? 

Gambling is contrary to the public 
interest. It costs a lot of time and 
money and thought that should be 
used more profitably. It produces no 
wealth; one person is rewarded by 
impoverishing others. It tends to 
discourage industry and thrift, lead- 
ing people to hope to achieve by pure 
chance instead of by hard work and 
merit. Worst of all, gambling is in- 
clined to grow into a habit, then into 
a strong habit, then into a stronger 
habit. When the habit is strong 
enough it will impel its victim to risk 
more than he can afford to lose, even 
to gamble with money that belongs to 
someone else. Then what? Loss of 
self-respect. Lack of interest in use- 
ful work. Destitute families. Defal- 
cations. Burglaries. Suicides. 

All gambling is unprofitable to the 
individual. It takes money mostly 
from people who need it. Some of it 
finds its way into the pockets of dis- 
honest persons. Some of it gets into 





Before the mayor’s campaign against them, it was estimated there were 
30,000 machines in operation in New York City with a monthly “take” of $4,000,000. 


the hands of people who have done 
nothing to earn it or deserve it, quite 
by chance. Coming so easily, it is not 
likely to be appreciated or used 
wisely. “Come easy, go easy.” Most 
of it either is used for further gam- 
bling until it is lost, or squandered. 


Gambling is illogical, Who would 
want to work in a place where the in- 
terval between paydays and the size 
of the pay check depended entirely 
upon the turn of a wheel or the nun- 
ber which comes out of a drum or 
the way a pair of dice fell? Or where 
a monthly drawing resulted in hand- 
some sums for a very few and nothing 
at all for the vast majority, so great a 
majority that many would work all 
their lives without getting a cent? 

Gambling is foolish. Everyone 
knows that many thousands of lambs 
accustomed to gamboling so happily 
in their own fields have gone to Wall 
Street to gamble unhappily and be 
thoroughly fleeced. Somewhat like Bo 
Peep’s sheep they have come home 
bringing their tales behind them. 
These tales have sent men into bank- 
ruptcy, ill health, disgrace, prison. 
Is this smart? The sucker is just as 
foolish when he thinks he can break 
the bank at Monte Carlo or beat any 
other well-organized and well-financed 
racket. It has never been done. 





For further facts about the methods and mag- 
nitude of gambling in the United States see 
Gambling in the United States; Its Forms, Extent 
and Injury, by Henry N. Pringle, Assistant Super- 
intendent of PQ. International Reform Federation, 
134 B St., N Washington, D. C. 48 pages, 
illustrated, 15 ale For the English point of view, 


read Is It Wrong to Gamble? a symposium by 
P. T. R. Kirk and others; in the public libraries. 
Mr. Pringle has compiled an exhaustive bibliog- 
raphy on gambling. 
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The Routes of Propaganda 


F, HE great questions of the 
day are not to be decided by 
speeches and majority reso- 
lutions,” said Bismarck, “but 

by blood and iron.” That was seventy- 

five years ago. The small-fry succes- 
sors of Bismarck would be the first to 
point out the incompleteness of this 
statement. Today they would put 
propaganda even before blood and 
iron, because no war, no mass action, 
can be waged effectively today unless 
the opinion of a large percentage of 
the people is firmly behind the gov- 


ernment. A small minority may wrest - 


power through revolution—it cannot 
hope to keep power unless it convinces 
the people that it is there for the good 
of the people. How this favorable re- 
action is mobilized is, at 
present, the problem of im- 
portant administrative bu- 
reaus intimately connected 
with all governments. 

Propaganda, blood and 
iron are the new trinity in 
world conquest. The last 
two have been with us from 
the time neolithic man 
bounced a rock on his neigh- 
bors head; but _ propa- 
ganda, which cloaks savage 
conduct with holy language, 
is a tactic only recently de- 
veloped. It seems as if 
mankind is beginning to de- 
velop a conscience which 
must be soothed with high- 
falutin plirases before the 
individual will take up arms. 
Louis XIV could call out his 
mercenaries whenever he 
reckoned he had a chance to 
win a slice of land, though 
even he had to apologize be- 
hind the theory of “natural 
boundaries.” Bismarck him- 
self edited the Ems Dispatch 
for propaganda purposes 
before attacking Napoleon 
III. And today Mussolini 
justifies his present invasion of 
Abyssinia with specious arguments 
aimed to making Italians believe 
themselves missionaries of enlighten- 
ment among slave-traders and ban- 
dits. 

The origins of propaganda are not 
easy to trace. The plague conceals 
the original germ. Propaganda, once 
released, is like a contagion because 
human fear is contagicus. Its phrases 
are taken up and repeated without 
any effort to smell out their tainted 
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By Julian Aronson 


sources. Why? Because propaganda 
appeals to the violent emotions of 
fear and hatred—passions not very 
difficult to mobilize. Because our 
abysmal instincts are, to begin with, 
loaded with destruction. 

The intrusion of propaganda into 
the things we see, hear or read de- 
mands careful analysis. It is the 
highly concentrated stuff which 
smooths the road to war, which de- 
ceives the people once war is de- 
clared, and which, in time of peace, is 
employed to sell anything from a sol- 
diers’ bonus to exorbitant electric 
rates. And that is why the men and 
the governments who inspire destruc- 
tive propaganda have in their power 
the instruments of psychological per- 
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Kirby in N. Y. World-Telegram 


THE OLD BATTLE IS ON 


suasion that may yet wreck our civ- 
ilization. They almost succeeded in 
doing that during the last war. 

In 1916, President Wilson was re- 
elected because he kept us out of the 
war; yet scarcely a year later we 
were sending over thousands of 
khaki-uniformed Americans to help 
the Allies defeat Germany. Granting 
the natural sympathy of English- 
speaking Americans for the British 
point of view, and granting our tradi- 
tional bond of friendship for the 
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French since the time of Lafayette, 
there is still a lot to explain how it 
came about that a people definitely 
in favor of peace, a people with a 
large German and Scandinavian ele- 
ment that insisted on _ neutrality, 
should in less than a year find itself 
fighting tooth and nail against the 
German enemy. 

From the moment war was declared 
in 1914, Great Britain and Germany 
began a campaign of propaganda in 
the United States to convince the 
American people that the other coun- 
try was the transgressor. Germany 
desired our neutrality in order to in- 
sure trade with the Central Powers. 
The British propaganda took our 
neutrality for granted and aimed to 
persuade us to join the con- 
flict on its side. Most of 
the ruthless propaganda 
reached us through news- 
papers and hearsay, for 
radio was still an uncertain 
method of communication 
and the silent movies con- 
tinued to be innocuous until 
we entered the war. 


The Cables 


From the start, the Eng- 
lish propaganda had an 
overwhelming advantage. 
During the nineteenth cen- 
tury, England had acquired 
a monopoly of gutta percha, 
the substance used as in- 
sulation for oceanic cables, 
and had constructed the 
chief cable systems of the 

|; world with London as 
cable - clearing center for 
traffic across the Atlantic. 
The Germans possessed but 
one cable, from the Azores 
to New York, and this was 
promptly severed by the Al- 
lies. The channels of in- 
formation between Europe 
and the United States were 
thus completely under the sway of 
England who exploited her advan- 
tage for spreading Allied propa- 
ganda. As Walter Millis points out 
in his book, Road to War, almost 
every message forwarded through the 
cables was subjected to a fine-comb 
censorship and the least hint of in- 
formation beneficial to the Germans 
was deleted. When an American cor- 
respondent reported a fact favorable to 
the Central Powers, it seldom reached 
his newspaper. At the same time, 
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British special writers were busy con- 
cocting atrocity stories to influence 
the American mind with a hatred of 
everything Teutonic, from sauerkraut 
to Schiller. 

A classic example of propaganda 
designed te set your blood pumping 
for revenge is cited by Arthur Pon- 
sonby in Falsehood in Wartime: 


During the European War, a _ news- 
paper in Cologne, Germany, published 
the simple statement that when the fall of 
Antwerp (Belgium) became known, the 
church bells were rung (in Germany) in 
celebration of the victory. A_ Paris 
morning paper got hold of this and ren- 
dered it that when the fortress of Ant- 
werp was taken, the clergy (in Belgium) 
were compelled to ring the church bells. 
The Times of London reported it thus in 
turn: “According to what Le Matin has 
heard from Cologne, the Belgian priests 
who refused to ring the church bells have 
been driven away from their places.” The 
Corriere della Sera (Italian newspaper) 
embroidered the incident in this way: 
“According to what The Times has 
learned from Cologne via Paris, the un- 
fortunate Belgian priests who refused to 
ring the church bells when Antwerp was 
“taken have been sentenced to hard labor.” 
Whereat Le Matin in Paris repeated the 
yarn to this effect: “According to in- 
formation to the Corriere della Sera from 
Cologne via London, it is confirmed that 
the barbaric conquerors of Antwerp pun- 
ished the unfortunate Belgian priests for 
their heroic refusal to ring the church 
bells by hanging them as living clappers 
to the bells with their heads down.” 


We leave it to the reader to guess the 


version which reached the United 
States. What might have been the 
final outcome of the war, had Ger- 
many been able to counteract this 
type of propaganda, nobody knows. 
It is entirely possible that with radio 
communication such as we have today, 
Germany might have been able to 
postpone our entry into the war an- 
other six months and might have com- 
pleted victory for the Central Powers. 
Modern wars are fought not only on 
the military and economic fronts but 
also on the propaganda front. 


The Radio 


In all likelihood, the heyday of 
cable communication is now over. It 
has been replaced in importance by 
the radio. The Nazis, who use radio 
as a jungle drum for calling the 


faithful to the Fuehrer, have tested _ 


it and found it the best medium for 
controlling and regimenting public 
opinion. No other weapon ranks 
with it in beating down opposition. 
The very fact that every European 
government hastily turned it into a 
state monopoly is a sure index of its 
importance in propaganda activities. 
The radio has .personality. It enters 
the home with good cheer and a joke. 
It addresses itself as one friend to 
another. Whatever the speech may 
lack in sense is more than compen- 
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sated for by the apparent sincerity 
of the speaker. Man is a believing 
animal. Words in the newspapers 
have to be read and pondered over, 
The radio appeal goes directly to the 
heart. If we fear the demagogue in 
a democracy, how much more awful is 
the prospect of extending the dema- 
gogue’s power over 50 million loud- 
speakers? Our fear today is not of 
the man on horseback but of the 
demagogue at the microphone, 
Whether or not the broadcasting of 
entertainment should be a monopoly 
of governments or of private corpora- 
tions, we should think twice before 
turning over all air channels of po- 
litical propaganda to one group. 
Dr. Joseph Paul Goebbels is in 
charge of all propaganda in Nazi 
Germany. An election to ratify Hit- 
ler’s foreign policy was to be held on 
November 12, 1933. The Nazis 
wanted to show the world that all 
Germany was solidly behind their 
leader. Two days before the elec- 
tion, Goebbels commandeered _ the 
radio networks to broadcast Hitler’s 
election speech, “Peace with Honor.” 
Every establishment was compelled 
to install a radio to receive the gospel 
and every employer was told to as- 
semble his workers before the loud- 
speaker. Promptly at one o’clock the 
sirens shrieked and the _ broadcast 
(Continued on page 28) 








“I’m from Missouri”—A Check List to Help You Detect Propaganda 


Ask yourself these questions when you 
read newspapers, magazines, listen to the 
radio, or attend moving pictures. At pres- 
ent so many forces of propaganda are at 
work in the world that a person must 
examine all information carefully and 
adopt a “show me, I’m from Missouri,” 
attitude. Answering the following ques- 
tions should develop this attitude of intel- 
ligent inquiry. ; 

1. Where does this newspaper story 
come from? Observe the dateline (source 
of news) on the story, and the “by-line” 
if it is signed. This shows where the news 
originated and its accuracy may be par- 
tially gauged by it. Remember that for- 
eign news is strictly censored in all but a 
few countries. 

2. Do the headlines tell the truth? Don’t 
swallow them whole. ‘Read the complete 
story and then check back and see if the 
headline is misleading. Sometimes it is. 

3. Who is making this statement I am 
reading? What is his social, financial and 
political background? Is he a candidate 
for an office? If so, who is backing him? 
A political party, or private interests? 

4. To whom was the person speaking 
when he made this statement? A person’s 
audience, in many cases, determines the 
tone of his speech. 

5. When an organization or society is- 
sues a statement, ask yourself this ques- 
tion—What does this organization stand 
for? Try to go behind the title and dis- 
cover the real purpose of the group. 
Check closely any statements made by 
these groups. Their own words may give 
a clue to their hidden motives, which are 
often disguised by a high-sounding title. 
What financial backing does the organiza- 


tion have? In answering these questions 
it will be necessary to ask a lot of ques- 
tions yourself. 

6. Is this statement backed by specific 
evidence or examples, or does it just state 
a point of view and then “beat around the 
bush” instead of actually proving the 
statement? 

7. Under what conditions was this news 
collected? Was it collected under war time 
censorship which deletes any information 
unfavorable to the country it concerns 
and includes information indicting the 
other country? Did the reporter collect 
his information under chaotic conditions 
of civil strife or military operations which 
might distort it? Did the reporter dig out 
his own facts or did he get them from a 
“handout” given by a government bureau? 
Is this statement positive or is it qualified 
by such phrases as, “unconfirmed reports, 
unofficial sources,” or “it is reported by 
reliable sources,’ when the “reliable 
sources” cannot be reached for a confirma- 
tion? 

8. Is this story influenced by the ad- 
vertiser? Study the advertising in a news- 
paper and magazine and try to see if cer- 
tain stories might have been handled to 
please the advertiser. 

9. Do I have all points of view on this 
story? Try to read several papers of 
varying policies and compare their treat- 
ment of the same story. Also read differ- 
ent types of magazines and compare their 
treatment of events or everyday problems. 

10. Does the camera lie? Remember, 
news pictures can be faked and trick pho- 
tography can be used for purposes other 
than amusement. 

10. Who owns this radio station I am 





listening to? What advertisers use this 
station? Do the views of the owner and 
the advertisers influence the type of pro- 
gram I hear, and do they give a fair 
presentation of an event or a problem of 
public interest? Of course, an advertiser 
cannot be blamed for using ideas and sug- 
gestions in his commercial talk that will 
influence you to buy his product, but such 
information should be considered strictly 
as advertising. When listening to radio 
news reports remember they are selected 
for their dramatic power and are usually 
too brief to give the full story. In many 
cases they are little more than newspaper 
headlines. The longest radio story is sel- 
dom more than 250 words and all angles 
cannot be touched in that brief time. 

11. Who produces moving pictures? 
The cost of producing motion pictures 
makes it impossible for any but a small 
group to engage in this business, there- 
fore, the moving pictures usually repre- 
sent the views and ideas of but a small 
part of this nation. The motion picture 
industry puts its restricted views in the 
little end of the funnel and spreads them 
widely through the hundreds of moving 
picture theatres, whose appeal to both the 
eye and ear are persuasive. 

In reading newspapers, and magazines, 
listening to the radio or attending moving 
pictures, remember these were produced 
by people who are flesh and blood the same 
as you. The fact that they have presented 
their views to you is no indication that 
they they are the truth and should be be- 
lieved absolutely. These people, being hu- 
man, are not beyond making mistakes, and 
they have their axes to grind, so go slow 
about accepting their word. 
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In the huge hall of the Geneva Cantonal 
council, members of the League of Na- 
tions Assembly listened silently as Baron 
Pompeo Aloisi, Mussolini’s spokesman, de- 
livered a forceful defense of Italy’s in- 
yasion of Ethiopia. Speaking sharply, 
bitterly, the lean-faced diplomat charged 
the League had acted against Italy where 
it did not act against Japan in the 
Manchurian crisis. “Why not Japan?” 
he asked. “Why Italy?” For thirty-five 


minutes his voice rang through the deathly 
When he sat down there was 
It is customary 


silent hall. 
not a single handclap. 


Ethiopia’s ‘‘Grand 
Old Man,” Gen- 
eral Hapto Mikael 
(wearing helmet), 
hero of the Adowa 
victory over Italy 
in 1896, leads his 
troops against Ital- 
ians on the Oga- 
den front. 


for a diplomat to receive congratulations 
at the conclusion of a speech, but Baron 
Aloisi received the League’s answer to 
his plea when not a member congratulated 
him. 

Then fifty-one nations voted to brand 
Italy an outlaw for her attack on Ethi- 
opia and proceeded to evoke the dread 
Article 16 of the League Covenant. This 
provides for economic and financial sanc- 
tions against the nation which ignores the 
League’s non-aggression order. And even 
as Italian troops continued their methodi- 
cal advance into Ethiopia this urge to 
fight was met with orderly force wielded 
by the League. A sub-committee on co- 
ordination of sanctions was formed under 
the chairmanship of Augusto Vasconcellos 
of Portugal. Sixteen nations, headed by 
France, Britain, Russia, Poland, com- 
prise this committee which recommends 
the necessary action to the full Sanctions 
Committee. The first penalty was the 
lifting of the arms embargo against 
Ethiopia and the placing of a general 
arms embargo against Italy. Tons of 
munitions are piled at Djibouti, French 
Somaliland, awaiting shipment into Ethi- 
opia by the only railway, and Britain has 
indicated she will prepare to ship more 
munitions shortly. Even before this first 
sanction, Britain applied a_ sanction 
against Italy when the post office re- 
fused facilities for Baron Aloisi to 
broadcast to Americans the Italian stand 
on Ethiopia. 

In designating war materials to be 
embargoed from Italy, the League was 
guided by the list released by President 
Roosevelt in his Neutrality proclamation. 
The prompt action by the President re- 
ceived praise from the League, and Bri- 
tain is known to be anxious for American 
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support against Italy. It is pointed out, 
though, that President Rovsevelt’s arms 
embargo cannot be lifted from Ethiopia, 
even if the League requested it, because 
Congress did not grant such powers. 
The League further tightened its ring 
of sanctions when the sub-committee 
adopted a general program to curtail 
Italian trade by the prohibition of new 
credits for Italy and a ban on loans. 
The full Sanctions committee also con- 
sidered a naval blockade of Italy if 
economic sanctions cannot be enforced 
without it. Such a move might bring war 





immediately, since Mussolini indicated 
earlier that Italy would instantly’ resist 
any naval blockade. 

Only Austria, Hungary and Albania 
refused to vote with the Assembly ma- 
jority in evoking economic sanctions 
against Italy. Each wants to preserve its 
export trade with Italy, but such action 
does not weaken the League’s lineup. An- 
swering British delegate Anthony Eden’s 
grim demand for action, French 
Premier Laval finally responded. 
France wants Italian friendship 
but the British won because they 
promise greater security against 
a possible German attack. Rus- 
sia, strongly anti-Fascist, also 
backed the League. Germany 
promises neutrality, and since Hit- 
ler’s efforts to dominate Austria 
have met Italian resistance, he is 
likely to remain aloof from Mus- 


solini. The Little Entente 
(Czechoslovakia, Roumania, and 
Yugoslavia) cooperates with 


France in maintaining the status 
quo in Europe. It is suspicious 
of Germany, Austria, Hungary 
and Italy and will stick with 
France and the League. 

While the Italian economic 
situation became’ grave, the 
Italian army marched on. Adowa, 
scene of Italy’s disgrace of 1896, 
was occupied with little opposi- 
tion. A monument to the Italian 
soldiers of °96 was erected by the 
victorious troops, and back in 
Rome the populace went wild with 
excitement. Headquarters an- 
nounced only thirty soldiers were 
killed in this fighting, and a re- 
newed drive against Aksum and 
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nearby towns was started. Reported de- 
sertions of Ethiopian troops and leaders, 
including a cousin of Emperor Haile Se- 
lassie, weakened native defenses on the 
eastern front. Italian bombing planes made 
fresh forays into Ethiopia, preparing the 
way for a determined thrust from the 
east and south to cut the railroad between 
Addis Ababa and Djibouti, French 
Somaliland—the only route munitions can 
be rushed quickly to Ethiopia. 


The Suez Canal Question 


Vital to the continued operations of 
Italian troops in Ethiopia is the Suez 
Canal, a hundred-mile slice through desert 
land connecting the Mediterranean and 
the Red Seas. Obviously, when the League 
of Nations clamps drastic economic sanc- 
tions down on Italy, the most crippling 
step would be to bar the Suez Canal 
to Italian troop and supply ships. This 
brings up the question, what nation wields 
the greatest power in the control of the 
Suez Canal? 

In the first place, the canal is owned by 
a private corporation. The directorate 
controlling the waterway contains 21 
Frenchmen, 10 Britons, and one Dutch- 
man. The British Government holds 44 
per cent of the Canal shares and French 
capitalists about 50 per cent, but no 
shareholder may control more than ten 
of the 32 votes. The concession for the 
Canal expires in 1969, and after com- 
pensation it becomes Egyptian property. 

The Canal was completed in 1869 by 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, famed French en- 
gineer who failed to build the Panama 
Canal in later years. The Canal Con- 
vention of 1888 provided that the Suez 
remain open to all, in peace and war. But 
Britain stipulated that so long as she 
occupied Egypt, she might disregard the 
Convention if it conflicted with British 
and Egyptian interests. Thus, during 
the World War, Britain practically 

(Concluded on Page 24) 
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The Pied Piper is out in the streets of the 


world again, children. 
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The March of Events Around the World 


e Under the 

Neutra ily terms of the 
new Neutrality 

law passed at the last session of Congress 
(Schol., Sept. 21, Oct. 12), the President 
is empowered, “upon the outbreak, or 
during the progress, of war between or 
among two or more foreign States,” to 
proclaim that war exists and henceforth 
it is unlawful to export arms, ammuni- 





neutrality at all costs, its reminder that 
such neutrality “comes at a price and is 
not free,” and the words of Senator 
George Norris, “You can’t compare com- 
mercial transactions with the less of hu- 
man lives.” 

The President has authority to extend 
the embargo list te include articles not 
listed as implements of war, such as 
motor trucks, scores of which are being 
shipped to Italians, and cotton and cop- 





tion or implements of war to any 
belligerent nation. 
When Italy invaded Ethi- 


opia, President Roosevelt, 
therefore, took three important 
steps. He embargoed export 
of all actual munitions and im- 
plements of war to Italy and 
Ethiopia, prohibited American 
vessels from transporting any 
banned munitions to either 
belligerent nation or to a neu- 
tral country for transshipment 
to the warring countries, and 
warned all Americans against 
engaging in “transactions of 
any character’ with either 
belligerent except at their own 
risk.” His trade-at-your-own- 
"risk dictum is precedent-mak- 
ing because it renounces our 
historic claim “freedom of the 
seas” and _ neutral’ trading 
rights. It was our insistence 
on these rights that led us 
into war with Great Britain 
in 1812, because she stopped 
our ships, and also directly led 
to war with Germany in 1917. 
Great Britain used this “free- 














dom of the seas” policy during 
our Civil War of 1861 in order 
to protect her profitable trade 
with the Confederate States. 
In this case we forgot our own insistence 
on neutral rights and stopped British 
ships just as German submarines stopped 
American ships during the World War. 

Putting an embargo on munitions ship- 
ments will help keep us unentangled, but 
commentators declared the President’s 
“trade at your risk” proclamation will 
aid even more. However, less than a 
week after the President’s proclamation 
business interests began criticizing his 
action. 

“Your discretionary act in banning all 
trade with Italy and Ethiopia,” says a 
statement from the conference on _ port 
development of New York City, “is con- 
sidered a serious blow to commerce of 
this country and port, and is premature 
and ill-advised. Urge you to rescind 
same.” An attache of the Italian Em- 
bassy then told exporters that the United 
States had a chance to gain the lion’s 
share of Italian trade if the League of 
Nations evoked sanctions on Italy. With 
this in view the Conference pointed out 
that the President’s action really evoked 
sanctions against Italy before the League 
had prepared for action itself, and 
America was placed in the position of 
supporting the League when she does 
not belong to it. New York exporters 
have said they will ship to Italy regard- 
less, and orders will be accepted on a 
cash basis with the buyer assuming the 
risk of transportation. 

Another typical big business view was 
presented by Governor J. M. Futrell of 
Arkansas: “Business conditions in our 
nation could be better, and why shouldn’t 
we profit by the conflict? Sales of sup- 
plies might reduce unemployment and 
ease our present depression.” 

Against this view is the New York 
World-Telegram’s determined bid _ for 
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THE ROAD TO WAR 


per, etc., for munition making. As other 
nations stop trading with Italy the temp- 
tation to reap war profits will increase 
and added pressure will be put on the 
President to relax his neutrality procla- 
mation and ease the embargo, says the 
Christian Science Monitor. While opin- 
ion swayed one way and the other, former 
Republican Secretary of State Henry 
Stimson sent a powerfully worded letter 
to the New York Times asking President 
Roosevelt to take “moral leadership” and 
lead the United States into collective ac- 
tion with the League to curb Italy and 
preserve peace. 


° Secretary of State 

ari S§ Hull and the Minister 
of Colombia have re- 

cently concluded a_ reciprocal treaty 
which needs only the approval of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and ratification by the 
Colombian Congress to make it effective. 
Colombia will grant us tariff conces- 
sions ranging from 16 to 90 per cent on 
more than half the goods we sell her. 
On this list are lard, leaf tobacco, ciga- 
rettes, automobiles, typewriters and elec- 
trical equipment. In return, the South 
American nation is to receive from us 
a promise that we will keep her prin- 
cipal exports on our free list (no tariff 


to be paid.) These include coffee, 
bananas, crude ipecac, uncut emeralds, 
raw reptile skins, and platinum. Since 


at least 80 per cent of our exports to 
Colombia are subject to tariffs and more 
than 90 per cent of her exports to us 
always have been duty-free, it appears 
that both nations fared equally well by 
the treaty. 

This is the sixth treaty to be concluded 
under powers granted by the Reciprocal 
Tariff Act of 1934. Cuba, Haiti, Bel- 
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gium, and Sweden already have signed 
reciprocal agreements. A Brazilian agree. 
ment awaits ratification. (Schol., Oct. 5), 
The first treaty with Cuba has thus far 
resulted in a notable increase of trade, 

Secretary Hull believes the world-wide 
depression cannot be checked until na- 
tions eliminate tariff barriers and begin 
trading more freely. Instead of knock- 
ing down the tariff walls in one sweep, 
Hull contends the process must be a slow 
one, carried out between individual na- 
tions, so that the industries affected may 
adjust themselves. His policy is winning 
the support of Americans as expressed 
by the New York Times: “The cumula- 
tive effect of removing barriers to trade, 
even when undertaken so gradually and 
so cautiously as to suggest slow-motion 
on the moving-picture screen, is certain 
to be helpful.” 


G Greek military royalists 
VCCCE were busy on October 1 
reorganizing a new government with 
former War Minister George Kondylis 
as Premier, and the return of former 
King George II to the throne was be- 
lieved imminent. 

The royalist officers gained control of 
the government October 10 when Premier 
Panayoti Tsaldaris refused their demand 
that he issue at once a proclamation re- 
storing the monarchy. The army backed 
the royalists and Tsaldaris resigned, 
General Kondylis immediately formed a 
cabinet, summoned the parliament, and it 
abolished the eleven-year-old republic by 
voting for a return to the old monarchist 
constitution. The new Premier re-affirmed 
his intention to hold a plebiscite on the 
restoration November 3, but the vote will 
now be a mere formality. In September, 
the pressure of royalist leaders forced 
Premier Tsaldaris to come out openly 
for the monarchy and plans were an- 
nounced at that time for a vote by the 
people on the question of the Republic 
versus the Monarchy. (Schol., Sept. 28). 
Tsaldaris, however, promised a fair vote 
on the restoration, and President Alex- 
ander Zaimis continued in his office sup- 
posedly to guide the plebiscite. Since 
then, the Re- 
publicans 
seemed to be 
gaining 
strength; so 
General Kon- 
dylis, an army 
hero who once 
supported the 
Republic, or- 
ganized the 
royalist coup 
which swept 
Tsaldaris from 
power and de- 
prived Presi- 
dent Zaimis of 
his office. 

Some circles 
reported King George would return im- 
mediately to take the throne, but dis- 
patches from England, where the former 
ruler is living, say he is content to wait 
until the plebiscite proves the majority 
of the people want him as their King. 
Since he was forced to leave Greece in 
1923 when the Republic was established, 
George has lived mostly in London. 

Though Premier Kondylis designated 
himself as regent till the former King 
should return to his throne, some ob- 
servers believed the Premier, who has 
Fascist leanings, might establish a div- 
tatorial government under cover of the 
restoration of the monarchy. 
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The Course of National Affairs 


O P Can President Roose- 
° ° ° velt be beaten in 
19362 Last year even strong Republicans 
had but one answer to that question. 
“No, unless things change a lot.” 

Now, according to the G.O.P., things 
have changed and Republican confidence 
is at the boiling point. “The tide has 
turned, and we intend to keep it turn- 
ing and churning,” said Chairman Henry 
P. Fletcher at the recent parleys of the 
Republican National Executive Commit- 
tee in Washington. 

The Supreme Court’s knockout over the 
NRA; President Roosevelt's hint that a 
Constitutional amendment might be 


_ needed to broaden the National Govern- 


ment’s powers; and the President’s legis- 
lation program, including the Wagner- 
Connery Bill, AAA, TVA, and Guffey 
Coal Bill which. face a Supreme Court 
test on their constitutionality, have pro- 
vided the G.O.P with ammunition for 
1936. 

Republicans believe the industrial East 
and Middle Atlantic States are swinging 
to the G.O.P., because they are opposed 
to the President’s farm program, in par- 
ticular. Thus the Republicans will con- 
centrate on the South and West. They 
plan to appeal to the conservatives of 
the South on upholding the Constitution 
and preserving states’ rights. In_ the 
wheat and corn belt states of the West 
their plan is more indefinite. Senator 
Arthur Capper, Republican of Kansas, 
who ranks as a good poiltical prophet, 
declared recently that the Democratic 
program was a “Godsend to farmers,” 
and warned if the Republicans opposed 
the AAA “there will be little chance of 
winning the farm belt back.” Capper, a 
publisher of farm publications, believes 
the Republicans can beat Roosevelt 
though, if they fight him on the issue of 
“over spending and debt-building.” The 
importance of winning the West was 
further recognized by the Republicans 
when they established divisional head- 
quarters in Chicago and placed them in 
charge of Harrison Spangler of Iowa. 
Spangler was a moving spirit in the Re- 
publican “grass roots” conference in 
Springfield last spring. The G.O.P. be- 
lieves if the Supreme Court were to kill 
the AAA on constitutional grounds, they 
might be able to win the farmers by 
offering some substitute measure. 

It appears that the main battle will not 
only be waged in the west, but the Re- 
publican candidate in 1936 will come 
from that section. A poll of county 
chairmen and others showed Senator 
William E. Borah of Idaho leading the 
list of favored sons. Col. Frank Knox, 
publisher of the Chicago Daily News; 
Governor Alfred M. Landon of Kansas; 
former Governor Frank O. Lowden of 
Illinois; Senator Vandenberg of Mich- 
igan; and former President. Hoover, fol- 
lowed Borah in that order. 

Landon, who has done little talking, 
recently received attention when William 
Randolph Hearst jumped the political 
fence and threw his support to the Kan- 
san. (Schol., Oct. 19.) Previously Hearst, 
who supported Roosevelt in 1932, tried 
to get Al Smith, Democratic candidate in 
1928, to lead a Jeffersonian Democratic 
party against the New Deal wing. As 
late as 1932 Smith announced he would 
have nothing to do with the Democratic 
party if Hearst dominated it, so Hearst’s 
attempt to bury the hatchet fell flat. 

_ Colonel Knox, who has been very ac- 
tive recently, seems to be gaining strength 
in the East. His recent blast against the 





AAA and high prices did him no good 
though. Western farmers asked point 
blank if the Colonel wanted to go back to 
1932 price levels when farmers were burn- 
ing their grain rather than sell at a loss. 
Knox said he would solve this over-pro- 
duction by paying farmers to export their 
grains. This brought back memories of 
President Hoover's ill-fated farm board 
which tried this trick and got stuck with 
millions of bushels of grain. 

Some observers believe Borah, who is 
now past seventy, is too old to be consid- 
ered for the presidency. Also, Republican 
attempts to hold the Potato Control Act 
(Schol., Oct. 5, Oct. 12) up as a horrible 
example of the AAA program, were given 
a jolt when it was shown that Borah 
voted for it. Borah’s Idaho raises plenty 
of potatoes. 


BUSINESS 
IS BETTER 
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AGREED ON ONE POINT, ANYWAY 


Hoover had been rather active lately 
and some people thought he had the presi- 
dential bee again. Most Republicans be- 
lieved he would be a distinct liability, so 
they were relieved when Hoover’s friends 
said he didn’t want the nomination. 

In every election there is third party 
talk. The greatest threat to the Demo- 
crats would have been a Huey Long third 
party, but his death is expected to quell 
any strong movement in 1936. 


INR Out of the wreckage of the 

old NRA and its codes, 
which were invalidated by the Supreme 
Court, was constructed a new NRA whose 
main function was to study post-NRA 
business conditions. This organization 
was extended only until April, 1936, and 
many observers have wondered what fu- 
ture action would be taken by the Presi- 
dent and Congress. 

Shortly after President Roosevelt an- 
nounced his “breathing spell” for business 
he indicated that the future of the NRA 
would be left largely to business itself. 
Declaring that figures showed 90 per cent 
of American industry still observed NRA 
standards, he said continued good be- 
havior would cause him to drop plans for 
reviving some kind of government regula- 
tion in 1936. However, he warned that 
all chiselers must be brought in line and 
taught to play fair. The President then 
appointed George L. Berry, a division 


administrator of the NRA, to the post of 
Coordinator for Industrial Cooperation. 
Berry will supervise labor, industry and 
consumers in meetings to accelerate in- 
dustrial recovery. He also appears to be 
the spear-head in a drive to persuade in- 
dustry to embrace voluntary codes. The 
middle of October, Berry sent out several 
thousand letters asking business and labor 
if they desired voluntary codes and 
wanted permanent legislation to replace 
the NRA organization which expires next 
spring. 

Meanwhile the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and the NRA have supervised the 
formation of voluntary codes. The old 
NRA gained industry’s support by allow- 
ing price-fixing, and its codes were en- 
forceable by law. The Supreme Court 
stopped this practice and since the new 
codes are voluntary and don’t allow ex- 
emption from the Anti-Trust laws which 
prohibit price fixing, it is uncertain how 
many industries will agree to the new 
regulations. One voluntary code was 
adopted last month by the wholesale to- 
bacco industry and about thirty others 
are awaiting action. 

Two former keepers of the Blue Eagle 
joined the discussion. Ex-NRA Chief 
Hugh Johnson of “crack down” fame, 
declared the sure route to prosperity lay 
in a return to NRA principles. 

Donald Richberg, who headed the NRA 
after Johnson, also broke a long silence. 
He had predicted “chaos” after the NRA 
was crushed. Admitting his prediction 
had been wrong, he nevertheless con- 
tended the NRA had developed collective 
thinking which enabled business men to 
carry on higher standards. 


In his long 
, lauptmann career on the 
R bench, Justice 
Thomas W. Trenchard has heard 91 mur- 
der cases, has sentenced eleven men to 
death, and has never been reversed by a 
higher court on a murder trial. On Oc- 
tober 9, when the Court of Errors and 
Appeals, highest tribunal in New Jersey, 
upheld the conviction of Bruno Richard 
Hauptmann, Justice Trenchard’s record 
still stood, and Hauptmann was one step 
nearer electrocution for the murder of 
kidnapped Charles A. Lindbergh, Jr. 

Attorney General David T. Wilentz, 
who prosecuted Hauptmann, prepared to 
submit the Court’s ruling to Justice 
Trenchard, and the trial judge will fix a 
new date for the execution not less than 
four and not more than eight weeks from 
the date of the Court’s decision. If all 
efforts to save Hauptmann fail, he will 
die late in November or early in Decem- 
ber. 

Following the adverse decision, a new 
drive along three lines was undertaken to 
save the stolid carpenter, who still pro- 
tests his innocence. Hauptmann’s wife, 
Anna, expressed the hope that the United 
States Supreme Court would review the 
evidence and the defense counsel began 
preparing such an appeal on the grounds 
that the prisoner’s rights under the Four- 
teenth Amendment, the due _ process 
clause, had been violated during his trial. 
The defense also considered an appeal to 
Justice Trenchard for a new trial on the 
basis of freshly discovered evidence. The 
Board of Pardons automatically will con- 
sider Hauptmann’s case a week before 
the date set for execution. Governor 
Hoffman presides over this board, which, 
by a majority vote may grant commuta- 
tion or pardon. Such action is improb- 
able, however, since four members of this 
board also are on the Court of Errors. 
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Mo Eighteen years ago 
oney last February 4, Tom 
Mooney was sent to 
California’s San Quentin penitentiary for 
the 1916 San Francisco Preparedness Day 
bombing which killed ten persons. 

Since then, Mooney has waged a futile 
battle for vindication. The judge who 
originally tried him, and nine of ten liv- 
ing jurors who convicted him have de- 
clared they believed him innocent. State 


witnesses have admitted they perjured 
themselves. But four Governors refused 
to pardon Mooney and California courts 
ruled themselves unable to grant him a 
new trial. 

Last January the Supreme Court of 
the United States refused Mooney’s peti- 
tion for a Federal writ of habeas corpus 
and ordered him first to exhaust the re- 
sources of the State courts. The Court 
did, however, censure the California au- 
thorities and indicated it might interfere 
later if the California courts did not 
justify faith in their fair mindedness. 
(Schol., Feb. 9.) 

When Mooney appeared in San Fran- 
cisco last month to begin hearings for an- 
other habeas corpus petition before the 
California Supreme Court, he expressed 
doubt that the State Court would free 
him but was confident the United States 
Supreme Court would act. A few weeks 
later, while Mooney presented his case, 
his attorneys, John Finerty and Frank P. 
Walsh, asked the Supreme Court, just 
convened in Washington, to reconsider its 
previous decision on Mooney’s case, but 
the Court again refused to interfere until 
Mooney has completely exhausted the 
possibilities of having his petition granted 
by the California courts. 

At the San Francisco hearing Mooney 
kneeled before an enlarged picture of the 
Preparedness Day parade, and pointed 
out his wife and himself among the fig- 
ures on the roof of a building (see cut). 
Then he indicated a street clock with its 
hands at 2:01, and demanded how he 
could have crossed the packed streets in 
five minutes and planted a bomb a mile 
away from this building as was charged 
by the prosecution. Mooney gained im- 
portant aid when Warren Billings, who 
was convicted with him, consented to tes- 
tify at the hearing. In past years the 
two men have been enemies. Billings will 
accept a parole and Mooney won't be- 
cause he believes it would be an admission 
of guilt. He wants a new trial and vindi- 
cation. 

Many of the familiar figures of former 
days were present at the new hearing ex- 
cept one—Mother Mooney, who died two 
years ago still believing her son even- 
tually would be released. 


' Mooney indicating on photograph of Preparedness Day 
parade where he was at the time of bombing. Referee 
Shaw, in charge of hearing, listens to Mooney’s testimony. 
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Moderation 


and receiving financial backing from 
Edsel Ford and John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., the Counsel for Moderation has 


opened a campaign directed against ex- 
cessive drinking. Believing the Prohibi- 
tion amendment failed to hold _ public 
support because its policy of coercion 
did not please Americans, this move- 
ment proposes, over a period of years, 
to employ education and 
constant repetition of the 
idea of moderation to cre- 
ate an attitude of individual 
responsibility toward the 
use of liquor. 

“In this age of automo- 
biles, airplanes and mechani- 
cal devices of all kinds, (in 
factories and mills) immod- 
erate drinking often be- 
comes a public menace,” de- 
clares the Council. “A man 
with a fogged head cannot 
think clearly at the wheel. 
A blurred brain, a clouded 
mind, a dull eye, and a 
fool's grin are more danger- 
ous in an automobile than 
a stick of dynamite in a 
child’s hand. We believe in 
personal liberty—but per- 
sonal liberty ends where 
public injury begins!” 

The Christian Science 
Monitor, which stands for 
total abstinence from drink, respects the 
Council’s motives but believes its policy 
of moderation has a hard, long road to 





travel. The Monitor quotes the follow- 
ing from the resolutions passed at a 
wine and liquor convention in Chicago 


last March, to show the competition the 
Council faces. 

Said the liquor dealers: “Train your 
publicity to catch the eye and develop 
the interest of the younger generation. 
Make youth liquor conscious.” 

the most 


Poner Fight costly vic- 


tory the power trust ever won,” announced 
peppery F. H. LaGuardia, mayor of New 
York City, after the Consolidated Gas 
company won a mandamus in the Su- 
preme Court of New York County block- 
ing a proposed vote by citizens on a muni- 
cipally owned power plant. LaGuardia is 
determined to carry his fight for a power 
plant into every city and town in the 
State. 

Long a foe of the utilities, the Mayor 
hoped to force a reduction in rates by 
constructing a $46,000,000 plant which 
could supply 10 per cent of the city’s 
power. In his adverse ruling, Justice 
Dore said the local law authorizing the 
power plant referendum was illegal mainly 
because it sought to finance the project 
without the pledge of the city credit re- 
quired by law. Discussing the decision, 
Mayor LaGuardia said the present ‘law 
gave the advantage to the power com- 
panies coming and going because a power 
plant proposal in Auburn recently was 
beaten on exactly opposite grounds; 
namely, that the Auburn plan would be a 
burden to taxpayers since it had no self- 
sustaining basis. The “joker” in the law, 
said the Mayor, can be seen when it is 
pointed out that his plan would set up a 
self-sustaining plant financed by a bond 
issue that would be repaid by the return 
from operation. 

LaGuardia said he had no hope of 
winning an appeal and indicated he would 
start a drive to amend the State law to 
permit construction of a city power plant 
without pledging the city’s credit re 
quired by the State enabling act. 


“This will be 
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Teachers’? Oa th 


Dr. Kirtley F. Mather, professor of 
geology at Harvard University, and other 
professors there have abandoned their in- 
tention of fighting the teachers’ loyalty 
oath recently enacted by the Massachu- 
setts legislature. This law, making it man- 
datory for all teachers to take an oath 
to uphold the Constitution of the United 
States and of Massachusetts, became 
effective on October 1. Dr. James B, 
Conant of Harvard joined some thirty 
other college presidents in opposing the 
bill, but after Dr. Mather’s objection to 
the oath law, Dr. Conant declared al] 
Harvard faculty members had to take 
the oath or resign. “It is out of the 
question for Harvard University as an 
institution to consider not obeying the 
law,” declared President Conant. 

Dr. Mather and the liberals agreed to 
comply because they did not want to in- 
volve the university in a legal battle, but 
declared they would have fought the oath 
in the courts had it been an issue between 
the teacher and the State, instead of be- 
tween Harvard and the State. 


The Suez Canal Question 
(Concluded from Page 21) 


seized control of the canal and made it a 
British waterway. The British protec- 
torate over Egypt expired in 1922, but 
Egyptian defense remains a British re- 
sponsibility. 

When the directorate met early in Oc- 
tober it was not worrying about destruc- 
tion of the Canal. It noted that within 
the last eight months Italy had paid 
around $30,000,000 for its use. Then, 
eying the international agreement which 
keeps the Canal open in war and peace, 
the directors voted to allow continued 
Italian use on payment of tolls. But 
does the League of Nations Covenant 
providing penalties for an aggressor na- 
tion (Italy) take precedence over any 
other previous agreement, and can the 
League close the Canal? Authorities are 
inclined to say that continued Italian use 
of the Canal depends on the stand taken 
by the League members. 

Mussolini insists that the legal status 
of the Suez Canal has been established by 
treaties which protect the rights of all 
parties against action of any other na- 
tion. But if the League issues orders to 
close the Canal, the British fleet could 
then carry them out and her determina- 
tion to preserve this waterway to British 
India would cause her to act firmly 
despite Italian protests. 


Deaths of the Week 


Will Bdrber, 31, war correspondent for 
the Chicago Tribune, died in Addis Ababa 
after contracting malaria during travel 
through Ogaden province. 


K. S. Hackett, 67, president of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, leading 
voice teacher and music critic. 


Dr. Alberto Rinaldi, friend and _ physi- 
cian to Conductor Arturo Toscanini. Was 
worshipped as “miracle man” by villagers 
in Italy, because of his secret cures. 

Rt. Rev. Thomas F. Gailor, 79, Episco- 
pal Bishop of Tennessee and chancellor 
of the University of the South (Sewanee.) 


Pronunciation Key to This Issue 


Goebbels (gu’bels, u as in burn) 
propaganda (prop’-a-gan-da) 

I] Duce (eel-doo’-chay) 

Laval (lah-val’) 

Fontanne, Lynn (f6n-tan’) 
Stokowski (sto-kou’-ské) 
Toscanini (tés’-ku-né-né) 

Hoppe (hoép’-é) 

Kondylis, George (k6n’-di-lis) 
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‘Who's Who in the News 


FACA HEAD 


In 1929, Franklin Chase Hoyt won the 
$25,000 William Randolph Hearst Tem- 
perance Essay contest.. Now, as head of 
the new Federal Al- 
cohol Control Admin- 
istration, he has the 
task of teaching the 
American liquor in- 
dustry to use temper- 4 
ance, and conduct its @ 
business according to 
Government _regula- 
tions. 

Hoyt has a famed 
ancestor. His grand- 
father, Salmon P. 
Chase, whose portrait 
is on United States $10,000 bills, was 
Lincoln’s Secretary of Treasury, but the 
new Alcohol Administrator does not need 
to lean on his grandfather’s reputation. A 
retired jurist, Hoyt won distinction as a 
champion and judge of children. In 1908 
he became, at 31, the youngest judge’ ever 
appointed to New York’s Court of Spe- 
cial Sessions. He then saw the necessity 
of removing cases of juvenile delinquency 
from the jurisdiction of the regular courts. 
His fight led finally to the adoption of a 
constitutional amendment creating sep- 
arate children’s courts throughout the 
State, and he was first Presiding Justice 
of the Children’s Court of New York City. 

A mild mannered man of 59, Hoyt likes 
books, privacy, and swimming. He also 
collects antiques, and once, for fun, grew 
pecans in Georgia, but gave it up because 
it was too expensive. 


GOOD INTENTIONS 


Observers say Estonia, the smallest of 
the Baltic States, is moving down the 
road to dictatorship. ‘This may be true, 

but no. dictatorship 
exists comparable to 
that of Hitler in Ger- 

\ many or Mussolini in 
Italy. 


ey Konstantin Pats, 


* (rimes with “hats”) 
~~ 









acting President and 
Premier of Estonia, 
has headed, _ since 
March, 1934, an “Au- 





thoritarian Govern- 
ment,”’ directed 
against Fascism. 


Easily the strong man of Estonia, intel- 
lectually and physically, he believed his 
executive position was too strong, so he 
divided his powers among General Johan 
Laidoner, a military hero, and Karl Een 
Palu, Minister of the Interior and Acting 
Premier. Other members of his cabinet 
also have much authority, and each is 
a specialist in his field. Pats’ government 
hopes to adopt a new constitution soon, 
which will abolish all political parties. 
In order not to split the people along 
party lines, representatives will be elected 
from “corporations”—like the old guilds, 
and general representatives also will be 
elected at large. These political changes 
were initiated to check the growth of 
Nazism in the powerful “Liberty War- 
riors” party, and it is Pats’ task to keep 
democracy alive during this period of 
transition. Many say democracy will 
hever survive his administerings, but Pats’ 
record should at least earn him the credit 
for having good intentions. 

Born in 1874, Pats’ whole career has 
been colored by his fight for Estonian in- 
dependence. 





Social Studies Section 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
»s SIGNPOSTS s 


In Mobilizing For Chaos (Yale Univ. 
Press) O. W. Riegel warns us that the 
great business of slanting public opinion 
(propaganda, in other words) is “more 
fundamental, more subtle, more danger- 
ous, than the trade in arms.” Mr. Riegel 
has not relied wholly on his own experi- 
ence, but has drawn on many other sources 
to back up his information. 

Among other books of value on this 
subject are these: H. D. Lasswell’s Propa- 
ganda Technique in the World War; 
George Creel’s How We Advertised 
America; Walter Lippmann’s’ Public 
Opinion; Lucy M. Salmon’s The News- 
paper and Authority; Edward L. Bernays’ 
Propaganda; Silas Bent’s Ballyhoo; Os- 
wald G. Villard’s Some Newspapers and 
Newspapermen; James Rorty’s Our Mas- 
ter’s Voice. Keep your eye open for Will 
Irwin’s new book Propaganda and the 
News which Whittlesdy House has an- 
nounced for Spring publication. 

a 


Income and Economic Progress (Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington, D. C., $2) 
is the fourth volume in an important 
series on the distribution of wealth and 
income in relation to economic progress. 
The first three volumes, America’s Ca- 
pacity to Produce, America’s Capacity to 
Consume, and The Formation of Capital, 
have been widely read and discussed, 
and have been commented on at intervals 
in Scholastic. There is considerable dis- 
agreement between the findings of The 
Brookings Institution and The Report of 
the National Survey of Potential Product 
Capacity, reviewed in the October 5 
Scholastic. For clear statement of 
economic points of view, both are val- 
uable for high school classes. 

@ 


It is now time to start planning for 
the observance of American Education 
Week, November 11-17. You may ob- 
tain from the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D.C., a _ booklet, 
“Social Change and Education,’ and 
other suggested materials. As usual the 
American Legion is planning to assist 
in the observance. 


Chronicle of World Affairs is the official 
publication of the League of Nations 
Association, 8 West 40th St., New York 
City. Issued twice a month, the subscrip- 
tion price is one dollar per year. Written 
in newspaper style it gives accurate in- 
formation about the European situation 
as well as the doings of the League 
of Nations. ry 

Rear Admiral Richard Evelyn Byrd 
writes “Exploring the Ice Age in Ant- 
arctica” for the October issue of The 
National Geographic Magazine. You'll 
like it! » 

“Can We Have a Housing Program?” 
is the question asked in the first of a 
series of articles by Albert Mayer run- 
ning in The Nation, starting October 9. 
Mr. Mayer is a well-known New York 
architect and believes the government 
may soon be forced into an _ intensive 
building program. You will enjoy reading 
Heywood Broun’s weekly column in The 
Nation. It’s lively. 

6 

Leisure Magazine (Boston, $1 per year) 
is called the “Magazine of a Thousand 
Diversions.” The October issue lives up 
to the name. If you have a hobby club 
in your school, the members will want to 
know about this publication. 








OUR 
CHANCES ARE 
EXCELLENT 





The 1935-36 Scholastic-Eldorado 
Drawing Awards will be made on 
the basis of originality of expres- 
sion in pencil renderings, sub- 
mitted by high school students. 
If you are a beginner you have the 
same opportunities as an advanced 
student, provided you start sketch- 
ing now, and practice regularly 
until you submit your entries. 
Contest closes March 15, 1936. 

Until you have tried pencil draw- 
ing, you will not know how easy 
and how pleasant it is. Eldorado 


is made in 17 degrees of hardness, 
but if you use the seven degrees 
in the Eldorado Pencil Palette as 
selected by E. W. Watson, you will 
particularly enjoy the responsive- 
Fine lines, 


ness of this medium. 
broad washes, 
heavy blacks or 
thin greys—all are 
easy to obtain 
with the right 
Eldorado Draw- 
ing Pencil. 


PRIZES and EMBLEMS 
AWARDED 


$50 
$25 
THIRD PRIZE $ 1 5 


And five honorable mentions 
of $5 each 

Every prize winner receives an 
attractive emblem, either a 
charm or a pin according to 
preference. Gold emblems are 
given with the first three prizes, 
honorable mention winners re- 
ceive emblems of sterling silver 
—all indicating membership 
on the 1935-36 All-American 
Drawing Team. 

Consult your instructor for de- 
tails and write to Scholastic 
Magazine, 250 East 43rd St., 
New York City. 








FIRST PRIZE, 


SECOND PRIZE, 











School Bureau Dept. 115-J, 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Jersey City, New Jersey 


THE ABILITY TO DRAW IS 
ESSENTIAL TO A MODERN 
EDUCATION 
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Weekly Sports Page 


Game for a Lifetime 






By Wilhe Hoppe 


OST boys play marbles. I was 
no exception. In the little town 
of Cornwall-on-Hudson _ there 


were few more enthusiastic marble-shoot- 
ers than I at the age of six or seven. 
But earlier than for most boys, marbles 
lost their thrill for me. I was to dis- 
cover, when I was seven years old, a dif- 
ferent kind of game played with balls 
larger than marbles and on a surface that 
made the balls roll truly and click with 
delightful precision. 

My father was the proprietor of a hotel 
in Cornwall-on-Hudson in those days. A 
billiard table, on which both pocket bil- 
liards and straight-rail billiards could be 
played, was a feature of the recreational 
room in which guests were accustomed to 
while away evening hours. At the age of 
seven, of course, my evening hours—after 
-8 P. M.—were spent in bed. But there 
were frequent half-hours during which the 
table was not in use and I was fascinated 
by the smooth surface, the cushioned sides 
and the manner in which the balls might 
be made to click against each other. 

So I began to play pocket billiards with 
my brother Frank. It developed that I 
had what some of the guests at the hotel 
called a “billiard touch.” I can’t explain 
it any more than we can explain why 
Dizzy Dean is a natural pitcher or why 
Babe Ruth never had to be taught how 
to bat. 

Because the table was too high for so 
small a youngster to play the usual pen- 
dulum stroke of the older players, I de- 
veloped a side stroke peculiar to many 
other billiard players who learned the 
game as youngsters. 

As I learned how to make the various 
shots, I grew more and more fascinated 
by the game. While school books and 
my other duties were not neglected, my 
father did encourage me in this form of 
recreation. It was he who, when I was only 
eight years old, chaperoned my brother 
Frank and me on my first great billiard 
adventure—an exhibition at the famous 
academy of Maurice Daly in New York. 

That increased my _ enthusiasm, of 
course, especially as I managed to do 
quite well. I set about it to attain real 
mastery of this game which could be so 
exciting and yet be played in an atmos- 
phere of quiet and concentration and 
poise. Thus far I had played chiefly 
pocket billiards. Now I began to play 
the straight-rail game and soon the balk- 
line variety of the sport which, as you 
probably know, is the type of billiards 
preferred by most advanced players. 
When I was twelve, my father took me 
with him on a trip to Chicago. There I 
played my first real match game against 
one of Chicago’s leading players of that 
day. That was 14.2 balk-line and I won 
by 300 points to 207. 

The milestones now began to come more 
and more rapidly. Without neglecting 
my schooling, I began to play some tour- 
nament billiards in New York with the 


HOPPE 
Billiardisi 
Extraordinary 


Willie Hoppe is one of the 
great sportsmen of the cen- 
tury. When you want to as- 
sociate but one name with a 
sport you think of Hoppe for 
billiards, just as you think of 
Tilden for tennis, Ruth for 
baseball, Bobby Jones for 
goif. In this article Hoppe 
gives the interesting story of 
his career with the cue. 


Top—Willie Hoppe as he is 
today. For thirty years he 
has been at the top of his 
game, and has always held 
at least one of the major 
championships. Below—Wil- 
lie Hoppe at the age of 
eleven. (Hitherto unpublished 
photograph, from his private 
collection.) 


leading players, and when I was sixteen 
I went to Europe ‘o play at the French 
Academy. There I entered what was 
known as the “Young Masters’ Tourna- 
ment,” competing against a number of 
the leading European players of the day. 
Again I was fortunate enough to win. 
Naturally, that was pleasant. But more 
pleasant than the winning, I was begin- 
ning to discover, was the association, the 
fun of the competition, with gentlemen 
whose ideas of sportsmanship were sound. 
I was learning much about the art and 
science of billiards with every match, but 
I was learning more than that. I was 
learning the part that “billiard tempera- 
ment” may play in a man’s thinking. 
Decisiveness, poise, absolute control of 



























one’s nerves, and a consideration for the 
other person are all parts of this “bil- 
liard temperament” and, it seems to me, 
one of the great reasons why the game is 
a splendid one for any young person. 

Two years later, when I was 18, came 
the great thrill when I challenged Maurice 
Vigneux of France for the _ world’s 
championship at 18.1 balk-line. The 
match was played on January 15, 1906, 
and to the great surprise of everyone, in- 
cluding perhaps myself, I was the victor 
by 500 points to 323 over this famous 
player whom all Europe had considered 
invincible. Since then, as you know, bil- 
liards has been my leading hobby and in- 
terest and I have held ever since at least 
one of the major championships in bil- 
liards. Today my titles are the 18.1 balk- 
line and cushion carom championships. 
The one championship which has eluded 
me is the three-cushion event, in which I 
have twice finished second and_ once 
fourth. That will be my objective in the 
tournament at Chicago, November 6. 

I like billiards not only for the relaxa- 
tion and.the sport it affords but because 
the game is so admirably suited to the 
enjoyment of the home and entire family. 
There are fundamentals to be learned—the 
stance, the manner of holding the cue, 
the forming of the bridge with the left 
hand, the “follow through” in hitting the 
ball, the difference between the “follow 
shot,” which requires top spin, and the 
“draw shot,” which requires back spin. 

But all of these things may be learned 
at the table right in your own home oF 
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jn your high school recreation room. 
Particularly is that true since the recent 
development of the new billiard table 
especially suited for home, club and 
school installation has made the game 
more than ever suitable for the boys’ and 
girls’ own surroundings. I wish it were 
possible for each of you who read this to 
spend a half-hour with me before one 
of the new tables, on which a rich claret 
purple felt has -replaced the old-time 
“pilliard green” and on which even the 
colors of the balls have been changed to 
make the entire scheme more restful and 
more relaxing to the eye. 


I could show you how the proper bil-, 


liard stance calls you to face your stroke 
squarely, then to turn directly to the 
right. I could show you in a few min- 
utes how the cue should be held not 
tensely but easily with the thumb and 
two fingers of the right hand. Thus the 
tendency is to let the cue do the work, 
which is exactly what you want. I could 
show you how important it is to form 
the bridge with your left hand correctly, 
first placing the hand flat on the table, 
then easily and naturally but firmly wrap- 
ging the thumb and forefinger about the 
cue so that it may be nicely controlled, 
with no tendency to slip or slide to one 
side or the other. I could show you how 
“hitting through” the ball on every shot 
is important and how simple the funda- 
mental difference is between the follow 
shot and the draw shot. 

But more than all this, I’d like to have 
the opportunity of demonstrating to you 
how definitely billiards can be a pleasant 
sport in your social contacts, a game in 
which “touch” is so important and in 
which girls can compete on even terms 
with boys. Timing and rhythm, not 
strength, are the primary factors in bil- 
liard skill. 

I could show you how attractive a 
study of angles can become when those 
angles are being described by the yellow 
ball on the rich purple surface. Perhaps 
you never have liked geometry as a sub- 
ject but you'll find yourself studying the 
science of angles with new interest on the 
billiard table. 

When I think of the pleasant social 
phases of billiards, I always am reminded 
‘of the occasion on which I was invited by 
President Taft to play at the White 
House in Washington. The late Congress- 
man Nicholas Longworth, who was an 
intense and skillful devotee of billiards, 
was also a guest at the White House 
that evening. He and I played a match 
during which the President, Mr. Taft, 
having laid aside the cares of his office 
for an hour or two, followed every shot 
with keen interest. 

Perhaps I’m prejudiced. Often persons 
are in favor of the sport they. know best 
and play best. But I have played other 
sports, golf among them, and I still be- 
lieve that as a hobby which combines 
mental stimulation with the universal 
sense of fun which comes from the use 
of stick and ball in a game, billiards has 
a rightful place in the play equipment of 
the modern girl and boy. From that point 
of view, if from no other, it has been a 
great pleasure to me to note how defi- 
nitely the game is coming into use as a 
recreational sport for both boys and girls 
in our high schools and colleges. 
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On the Air 


History dramatizations for high schools 
begin on Columbia network’s School of the 
Air Monday (Oct. 21) at 2:30 p. m.* Al- 
ternate Tuesdays in this fall’s School of 
the Air series are to be devoted to litera- 
ture. Six poetry broadcasts are sched- 
uled. They will develop the history of 
poetry, beginning with Omar Khayyam 
and continuing through Homer, Dante, 
Milton, Hugo and Poe. On each of these 
programs an outstanding contemporary 
poet will be interviewed. 

* 


The most elaborate and expensive hook- 
up in radio history is planned for Sun- 
day (Oct. 27), when over thirty coun- 
tries and 400 stations join in a round- 
the-world festival of music. Groups of 
youths from each country will sing na- 
tive songs. A glee club from a New York 
high school will represent the United 
States. The time is not definitely fixed, 
so consult your daily paper. 

2 

From New York’s Hippodrome will 
come a 13-week series of Jumbo broad- 
casts, beginning Tuesday (Oct. 29), at 
9:30 over NBC-WEAF network with 
Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur pre- 
paring special radio scripts. The cast 
is to include Jimmy Durante, Donald 
Novis, Gloria Grafton, Arthur Sinclair, 
A. P. Kaye, Blanche Ring, a chorus of 
thirty-two voices and orchestra. Inci- 
dentally, the schedule puts playwright 
MacArthur in direct competition for lis- 
teners with his actress wife, Helen Hayes, 
who is on the WJZ network at the same 
hour. e 


The “You and Your Government” series 
on NBC-WEAF network Tuesday (Oct. 
22), will present Professor John M. Gaus, 
University of Wisconsin, whose topic is 
Local Government from the Ground Up. 

* 


Shakespeare seems to be doing a first- 
class job of competing with Hollywood 
scenario writers, Broadway playwrights, 
and radio dramatists, all at once. Current 
Manhattan theatre attractions include 
his Taming of the Shrew with Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, and his Othello 
and Macbeth with Philip Merivale. The 
Reinhardt screen version of A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream is mentioned else- 
where in this issue, and you can hear 
Shakespearean productions on the NBC- 
WJZ network Thursdays at 4:30. 


* 
Program Suggestions—Sundays: Alex- 
ander Woolcott, WABC at 7; Symphony 
series, WEAF at 10, with such conductors 
as Erno Rapee, Arturo Toscanini, Leo- 
pold Stokowski, and Bruno Walter; 
Tuesdays: Lawrence Tibbett, WABC at 
8:30; Ben Bernie’s orchestra, WEAF at 
9; Fred Waring’s Pennsylvanians with 
Stoopnagle and Budd (one of the most 
distinctive programs on the air) WABC 
at 9:30; Wednesdays: Burns and Allen, 
WABC at 8:30; Lily Pons, WABC at 9; 
Fridays: Hollywood Hotel, WABC at 9; 
Saturdays: Boston Symphony with Dr. 
Serge Koussevitsky conducting,- WJZ at 
8:30. e 


The World Peaceways-Squibb broad- 
casts on Columbia chain Thursdays at 
9:30 are drawing rave press_ notices. 
Radio commentators seem unanimously 
agreed praise is due the joint sponsors 
for bringing to the listening public a 
program rich in social as well.as enter- 
tainment value. Since the theme of this 
issue is propaganda, it is pertinent to 
point out that the purpose of “To Arms! 
For Peace” is to war on war. Very 
little radio propaganda has so humane 
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an aim. This week’s (Oct. 24) Peace- 
ways program will be sidetracked for 
a speech by President Roosevelt. George 
Gershwin will be the soloist next week. 





*All time given is Eastern Standard. Programs 
are identified with the New York key stations of 
the major networks. 








Is a Free Press Possible? 
(Concluded from page 15) 
he should write. Psychologically he has 
arrived at a state of mind, however, which 
makes him believe that he is thoroughly 
honest, a man of the highest integrity, a 
powerful instrument for the good of the 
world, because he feels that he is telling 
the public the truth that shall set it free.” 

Many, if not most newspaper men, 
lay the blame on the public. People 
get the governments they deserve and 
the press they deserve. A really free 
people gets a really free press; masses 
which come under Nietzsche’s ‘Slave 
morality” heading get a slavish press 
—one has but to look at the slave- 
mind of the Italians and the Ger- 
mans for proof, and compare it to 
the British, the Scandinavian, Swiss 
or Dutch mentality. “When enough 
people are interested in having the 
truth told,” writes Lewis Gannett, 
“the truth will be told; the real diffi- 
culty about getting the truth told in 
the American press is that not enough 
Americans care about news from 
foreign countries.” Or their own, 
“Every editor knows—from experi- 
ence—that his public wants scandal 
news more than it wants honest in- 
ternational political news.” 

Among the practical solutions of 
the problem I think the one offered 
by the American Newspaper Guild 
is the best. The Guild seeks a greater 
share and responsibility in newspaper 
making today. The difference be- 
tween the Guild and the publishers 
is this: the former displays a social 
conscience while the latter still live 
in the golden but dying age of the 
socially irresponsible profit motive. 

We have had a few liberal, fearless 
newspapers, but we have never had a 
free press. Many newspaper men 
believe that when the day comes in 
which they themselves enjoy eco- 
nomic freedom in a world concerning 
itself chiefly with profit-making, they 
will be able to gain a free press from 
the commercial men who now operate 
it for their own purposes. 

Meanwhile neither the devastating 
shout of “impractical idealists” nor 
the waving of the Red flag by multi- 
millionaire publishers should deter 
newspaper men and women from con- 
tinuing their fight. If they win free- 
dom for themselves they will probably 
find that they have done little to 
make the press free. But they will 
be better able to join the other im- 
portant minorities who also want not 
only freedom of the press but free- 
dom for all people. 
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Student Section 


SCHOLAS 





ROUND TABLE 


The Round Table is open to all under- 
graduate high school students interested 
in creative writing. All manuscripts 
should bear the name of the writer, age, 
school, city, state and teacher’s name and 
should be addressed to Round Table Edi- 
tor, Scholastic Magazine, 250 E. 43rd St., 
New York City. 


Springs That I Know 
Montana spring 
is yellow blossoms on the sage brush; 
sheep pushing along a _ road—little 
spirals of dust pirouetting above 
them; 
tawny velvet hills tinging with green. 


Seattle spring 
is sunlight over morning fog; 
gardeners turning the warm dark 
earth; 
kites zig-zagging and 
above the playfields; 
and red flowering currants. 
—Sally Hopkins, 16, West Seattle 
(Wash.) High School, Teacher, Miss 
Belle McKenzie. 


snapping high 


4 Spring Morning 

The face of Rembrandt with 
stare 

Emerging warmly from the paling wall 

Was first to know the morning light. 
The hall 

Was darkly still and on the quiet air 

The early traffic breathed its morning 
prayer 

Chanting grayly in the lifting pall; 

The window curtains, standing still and 
tall 

Beside the bed, the dresser and the chair 

Were still asleep and did not know as yet 

That spring had come. But I arose and 


its solemn 


dressed 

And combed my hair before the sleeping 
glass 

And left the dreaming house to walk 
the wet 

Dark streets, alive and newly spring 
refreshed 

And watched the waking traffic slowly 
pass. 


—John Huseby, 17, Central High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Teacher, Miss 
Abigail O’Leary. 


A Shortcoming 
Schools should be intelligent; 
a school I know 
teaches its students 
First Aid to the Injured, 
but does not teach them Safety— 
or how 
not to get hurt. 
—Jack Fulbeck, Bloomfield (N. J.) H. S., 
Teacher, Miss Anne M. Smith. 


Selfishness 
Why do you look at me 
So stern, 
Peddler? 
You own 


Four goodly tame mules, 

And a pack-horse 

With a cart of wheels painted green, 
And the road, 

And the road, 

And the road 

Alone for you, 

Peddler! 


Aren’t you happy, yet, 

Peddler? 

—Pedro Juan Garcia, Ponce (Puerto 
Rico) H. 8., Teacher, Jaime L. Drew. 


Regret 
When day is ended 
And night steals softly westward, 


I sleep in regret 

For what I might have finished— 

If I had only started. 

—James Buchanan Henry, 15, Tucson 
(Arizona) Sr. H. S., Teacher, Miss 
Alice Vail. 


Among the things 
I'd like to save: 
Wind foam 
On a pleated wave, 
Soft-blown bubbles 
Strung like beads, 
Satin covered 
Apple seeds, 
Smoke curls, 
Dandelion milk, 
Swish of taffeta 
And silk. 
—Dorothy Alkire, 16, Mesa (Arizona) 
Union H. S., Teacher, C. E. Southern. 


The Outlaw’s Ballad 
Oh, I am the fear of the Border, 
The idol, the pride of the West, 
My name is the symbol of Courage, 
My six-guns thunder with death. 
Oh, I am a bandit, an outcast, 
And that I shall always be 
Til out of the darkness a six-gun 
Shall sound the taps for me. 


Oh, I ride o’er the prairie at midnight, 
My holster hangs low at my side. 
My hand hovers near to my pistol, 
As swift in the moonlight I ride. 
Oh, I am young, I am happy. 
I am strong, I have always been free, 
But out of the darkness a _ six-gun 
Will sound the taps for me. 


I have lived by the law of the six-gun, 
Survived by the speed of my draw, 

Killed those who needed the kiléing, 
Ill fight to the last with the law. 

I fear not the sheriffs, nor gunmen, 
But the thing that brings terror to me 

Is the six-gun that out of the darkness 
Shall sound the taps for me. 


Oh, I live the life of the outlaw, 
I am young, I am wild, I am free, 

I’m the friend of many a cowboy 
Who’d lay down his life for me 

But some day my brain will grow weary, 
And I know I shall never see 

The six-gun that out of the darkness 
Sounds the taps for me. 


—Nana Irene Carr, 14, Nisland (So. 
Dakota) Public School, Teacher, Mr. 
Aho. 


Song of the Traveler 
(After the Chinese) 
The apple tree drops its last blossom, 
The willow pleads its last sigh 
For me. 


O river, I travel your bosom, 
Coiled dragon of ten thousand “i,” 
Yangtze. 


The apple tree fades on the horizon: 

The blossom still floats to die 

With me. 

—Hugh Mullen, 17, Seward Park (N. Y.) 
H. S., Teacher, Miss A. L. Lyons. 


Plea for Prose 
Why is it that for every fifty poems 
submitted to The Round Table there 
are scarcely five pieces of prose? The 
Round Table editors would like to 
receive and print as much prose as 
poetry. Won’t you send it in? 


Routes of Propaganda 
(Continued from page 20) 


commenced in Siemens’ dynamo plant. 
Germany stopped for one minute, 
Then Hitler stood on a dynamo, the 
microphone before him, the grinding 
cameras around him, and harangued 
the German people for forty-five min- 
utes. It is estimated that about 50 
million Germans heard his speech. 
Two days later, about 40 million Ger- 
mans voted for Hitler and his pro- 
gram—almost the entire electorate. 
This amazing display of radio’s ef- 
fectiveness in getting out the vote far 
surpass anything accomplished by the 
newspapers. If Hitler’s speech had 
been printed and circularized, much 
of it would have seemed silly. What 
convinced the people was not his 
logic, but his loud sincerity and emo- 
tional oratory. 

Another radio incident mentioned 
by O. W. Riegel in Mobilizing for 
Chaos occurred in England in 1931. 
The famous British economist, J. M. 
Keynes, delivered a speech over the 
British radio network on the evils of 
thrift in times of depression. Imme- 
diately after, the sale of National 
Savings Certificates fell off from 
250,000 to 170,000 a day. The gov- 
ernment, frightened by the slump in 
sales, besought an equally famous 
economist, Sir Josiah Stamp, to rem- 
edy the evil. Sir Josiah went on the 
air and pointed out that buying cer- 
tificates was one of the few methods 
of saving which would not create un- 
employment. A few days later, the 
sale of certificates rose to a record 
figure of 500,000. 

In our own country, the most re- 
cent example of radio’s ability to 
mobilize action was the speech de- 
livered by Father Coughlin against 
the World Court. The enlightened 
newspapers were for the most part in 
favor of adherence and a superficial 
polling of Senators showed a decided 
inclination towards the Court. It is 
probably true that the ceaseless news- 
paper propaganda on the League and 
the Court by the Hearst and a few 
other newspapers had much to do 
with prejudicing the popular mind 
against them. Yet overnight, Cough- 
lin’s speech aroused the fears of the 
listening public to such an extent that 
no fewer than 40,000 letters were 
written to Senators opposing adher- 
ence to the World Court. The timid 
Senators, facing an uncertain elec- 
tion, forgot their consciences and fol- 
lowed their instincts. They had been 


stampeded by the letters inspired by 


Father Coughlin’s radio speech. 


The Movies 


Then there is our friend, the 
movies, now, after thirty years of in- 
(Concluded on page 30) 
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A Mirror for Witches 
(Continued from page 6) 


sea on Which sat the tinker’s hut. She 
rapped on the door and cried out her own 
name. The woman did not call ‘Come 
jn as was usual, and Doll heard rust- 
lings, whisperings, tramplings, within. 
She thought how this woman, like her- 
gif, was a witch. Her heart beat 
quicker with the (to her) delightful 
thought that perhaps at that moment 
she had discovered Greene in confab with 
some fiend spirit or familiar, and that was 
why the door was not opened to her, that 
was why there were rustlings from within. 
Then Goody Greene opened the door and 
with her usual affection drew the girl 
into her miserable house, kissed her, and 
put out the stool, a joint-stool, for her 
to sit on. Greene went on with her own 
business which was concerned with sort- 
ing out into heaps dried toadstools and 
mushrooms. 

Doll stared at her and saw how hard 
the pulse throbbed in the old woman’s 
neck, how her hands shook at her work, 
how again and again she swallowed as if 
choked by an oppressive secret. But the 
girl could not tell the woman she thought 
her a witch and say, “I would like to see 
the familiar I know must be close by,” 
for the moment she stepped upon the 
threshold she was aware that she and the 
goodwife were not alone. She could feel 
the air tremble about her; she could al- 
most hear it, all but see it. It was there, 
close in the one room of the hut, with 
them. It had not flown at her coming; 
it had hid itself. She saw that the hang- 
ings upon the bed were drawn. “It is 
yonder,” she thought; “the fiend hides in 
the bed behind drawn curtains.” She was 
sick with fear, but her hopes rode high. 
She took from her bosom the feather the 
Indian had dropped. What did Goody 
Greene think of the feather? Greene said 
it was a bright and pretty feather, and 
proved the Indians to be more skillful 
than we in dyeing. But did it mean 
nothing more to her than that? No, 
nothing more. She put it back into her 
bosom. What would Goody do with so 
many fungi? She would mix them with 
snake fat and cure rheumatics. She said 
she did not know snakes had any fat. 
Greene said that any distillation from 
flesh was called ‘fat’. Then they sat for 
a long time without speaking. 

Doll helped with the sorting. Doll thought 
to herself. “Be my friend, Goody Greene; 
confess you are a witch, show me your 
familiar, and we will work magic to- 
gether, for I cannot bear to be so lonely.” 
The woman set a pot on the fire to make 
a gruel for dinner. She put three hand- 
fuls of maize into the pot. Doll asked 
her, “Does the goodman come back for 
dinner?” “No,” said Greene, “I put in 
the extra handful by mistake.” This was 
very strange, thought Doll, but in her 
mind made note of the fact that a familiar 
will condescend to eat maize gruel like a 
poor man. It distressed Doll that the 
woman would not trust her and produce 
her familiar. 

The woman squatted before the pot, 
Doll knelt beside her, and, because she 
was sick with bitter loneliness, she pressed 





her face against the woman’s sleeve and 


rs 
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said, “You are the only mother I have 
ever had since I was a tiny child, and I, 
Goody Greene, I am the only child you 
ever had.” The woman let the wooden 
spoon slip from her fingers so that it 
was lost*in the gruel, ands Doll, who 
jumped up to fetch her another one, saw 
from the corner of her eye that she 
glanced at the bed. “Ah,” thought Doll, 
“perhaps she has made herself a popinjay 
from broom or rags or scarecrow, and 
calls this thing ‘son.’ Perhaps that is 
what she has about her in this room— 
and in the bed most likely.” 

As they ate their dinner (of which there 
was far too much for the two women), 
Doll asked Greene to tell her again some 
of those old stories by which she had en- 
chanted her as a child. Greene told her 
of the unfortunate earl’s daughter, who 
consented to a boat ride with a handsome 
stranger-man. (The masts were of gold, 
but did not bend before the wind. The 
sails were of taffety, and did not fill with 
the breeze.) They sailed three leagues 
and then she spied his cloven hoof and 
wept most bitterly, knowing it was no 
man but a devil with whom she must 
cope. 

Greene told her other ungodly stories 
from an ungodly antiquity. Doll ques- 
tioned her at every turn. She must 
know how each magic trick was worked; 
she must hear how it was Fair Jennifer 
of Bageley Wood called her demon to 
her. Greene told her the true story of 
how a lycanthropic man, believing him- 
self to be a wolf, killed fifteen in the 
Midlands before the soldiers got him. She 
told her of Queen Mab and her tiny 
tinsel court. At last Doll got to her feet 
to go. She heard the bed creak, and saw 
a moving lump bulge out the drawn cur- 
tains. But the familiar did not make it- 
self manifest. As Greene stared at the 
hearth, Doll slyly drew the red and yellow 
feather from her bosom and, brushing 
by the bed, she slipped the feather with- 
in. Calling a hasty good-bye, she left 
abruptly, and began to run, for she (in 
spite of hopes) half feared a great, scaly, 
black fiend would leap from the bed and 


‘on the instant shoulder her, and march 


off down to Hell. 

On the next day Doll returned to the 
marsh hut. Again she found Goody 
Greene seemingly alone, yet the one room 
was mysteriously filled with a Presence. 
That day Greene was making teas, in- 
fusions, etc. She had four pots on the 
coals, and was much confined, in her 
thoughts and in her words, by watching 
them. 

Beside the hut was a cold-cellar dug 
into the ground, and in this Greene 
stored her herbs, her drugs, fats, oils, 
bottles, pans—all the matter for her 
trade. She wanted organy, dittany, and 
galingale root. Doll ran quickly to the 
cellar. She knew where these things 
were laid. 

(Concluded on page 30) 


STUDENT EDITORS! 


Here's real help for you! Read The 
Scholastic Editor, big monthly maga- 
zine for student journalists. Tells you 
what to do and how to do it. How to 
make “‘All-American” ratings. immed 
with ideas, suggestions, assignments, $2.50 
per year; two years, $4. Send 30c for sample 
copy. 


» THE SCHOLASTIC EDITOR 
180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Have FUN with 
PLasTIC Woop 


FOLLOW THESE STEPS FOR LIFE- 
LIKE MODELS—PERMANENT 


Any soft wire may be 
used for the armature. 
This may be simple or 
elaborate. It is impor- 
tant to watch the bal- 
ance of the figure in 
making the armature. 








Plastic Wood is 
squirted directly from 
the tube to the arma- 
ture. Keep building up 
by putting additional 
Plastic Wood after the 
layer beneath has been 
allowed to harden fora 
moment. 








——- 
SECOND STEP 





Add finishing touches 
by mixing Plastic Wood 
Solvent with Plastic 
Wood, thus making a 
A soft dough. Add to the 


Me: piece by use of tool. 
“OS = 
Jah = 3 \ 
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Modeling with hands is 
THIRD STEP 





almost unnecessary. Get 
your can or tube at any 
paint, hardware or de- 
partment store, 


Gws"PLASTIC WOOD 


Choose the Chelsea 
Where You Get 
The Best 
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accounts of astounding scientific discoveries, new 
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get real fun out of making things. Don’t miss this 
month’s issue—a thrilling, 
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A Mirror for Witches 
(Concluded from preceding page) 


She opened the door, which was in the 
shape of a bulkhead, and ran down the 
short flight of stairs. Here she had 
played in childhood, and the strong odors 
of herbs, roots, and meat oils were frag- 
rant to her. So she paused a moment, 
sniffing about. There was a rattle on a 
dark shelf behind a clay crock, and a 
snake skin shook. She thought she had 
left the familiar behind her in the good 
woman’s bed, yet she cried out in her 
horror, calling by mistake to the true God 
—not to the Satan she had sworn to 
serve; for there, peeking about the clay 
crock, was a ball of tawny fur and from 
out the fur glared a little man’s face. 
His features were like an Ethiop’s, and 
his head no bigger than an orange. She 
noticed, even in the brief moment she 
paused to look at him, that hands and 
even nails were perfect. Behind dangled 
a long ringed tail—a pretty tail of black 
and dun. 

This imp was much offended by her, 
for it scolded her in strange languages, 
and its eyes were red with hate. So in 
terror she, who thought herself brave 
enough to stand up before Lucifer, fled 
from the littlest of his servants. This 
servant she saw again, and the next time 
without fear. 

She ran to Goody Greene, crying she 
had seen a terrible thing. 

“Hush,” said Greene; “you saw a skull 
or two, or a snake skin. .. .” 

“No, no, no, it was alive. 
little imp.” 

“You dreamed it—or it may have been 
a cat. Cats get into my cellar for the 
sake of the fats.” 

“It was not a cat.” 

But Greene knew it was not an imp. 

At the end Doll was cast down be- 
cause Greene trusted her so little she 
would not confess the truth, even when 
she had seen the actual fact of the imp’s 
body, had heard it chatter. She was dis- 
tressed, picked up her bonnet and put 
it on her head. There was much work 
to do, she said. Mrs. Hannah was pluck- 
ing geese, and she must be back in time 
to rub ointment on them where they bled. 

“Doll,” said Greene, “I heard you cry 
out to God for help when you saw the 
cat in the cellar.” 

“I forgot myself,’ murmured Doll, and 
was ashamed that in her extremity she 
had called upon God and not upon the 
Foul Fiend she had sworn to worship. 
She guessed this was the reason both for 
the imp’s rage and Greene’s mistrust. 
“IT will not forget again,” she said. 

Goody Greene assumed an_ attitude 
which seemed indeed to the girl one of 
mock piety. She rolled her eyes and said, 
“Always give thanks where thanks are 
due.” 

Doll thought she was reproving her. 
“I will next time,” she promised. 

Then she went away. 


It was a 





Reprinted from the book A Mirror for 
Witches by Esther Forbes, Copyright 
1928, by special permission of Houghton 
Mifflin, Publishers. 


Routes of Propaganda 
(Continued from page 28) 


fancy, growing into adolescence and 
propaganda. It has its artistic and 
educational’ qualities, to be sure, but 
it also possesses possibilities for so- 
cial reaction. The high cost of 
moving picture production, like the 
expenses attached to a powerful radio 
station, makes it an instrument easily 
manipulated by self-seeking corpora- 
tions or by the state itself. The 
Hearst Metrotone Newsreels have, 
for example, become notorious for the 
way in which they overstress national 
defense and strain foreign relations 
with Japan. Most of the newsreels 
are edited to encourage agitation for 
a navy second to none. Hearst’s 


. jingoistic journalism is simply ex- 


tended to the talking screen. Some- 
times Hollywood dispenses entirely 
with its pretense of fairness and does 
a rank dishonest trick to influence the 
public. When Sinclair ran for gov- 
ernor last year, according to R. S. 
Ames writing in Harper’s Magazine, 
the motion picture corporations were 
out to “get” him. The movie mag- 
nates, believing that his election 
would mean very high taxes to meet 
the reform EPIC, converted their 
celluloid into a scarecrow. They took 
out stock scenes from “Wild Boys of 
the Road” and inserted them into 
newsreels. “Surprised patrons of the 
neighborhood movie houses,” writes 
Mr. Ames, “‘were suddenly treated to 
pictures of an indigent army disem- 
barking from box cars on Los An- 
geles sidings. These repulsive look- 
ing bums appeared to have swarmed 
in from all corners of the United 
States, determined to enjoy the easy 
pickings of the promised Sinclair re- 
gime. Their appearance was enough 
to terrify any citizen who already had 
a roof over his head.” 


Is the Camera Candid? 


Give a fanatic a second-hand print- 
ing press and he can circularize the 
world at a reasonable cost. The film, 
because of the large expense in- 
volved in production and distribution, 
will always tend to remain under big 
business or governmental auspices 
and be used to reflect but one side 
of a social issue. This side will up- 
hold the status quo and suppress 
contrary doctrine. The film can be- 
come as rabid as the worst yellow 
journal. The added touch of realism 
given by photography only increases 
its venality. To the average spec- 
tator, the camera tells no ligs! With 
some high-class acting and a spe- 
cially manufactured scenario, even 
Boss Tweed might appear as a saint 
and Czar Nicholas a martyr. 





Shame to the Party 
She began to suspect that the Great 
White Father in Washington had failed 


her. Her check for the month hadnt 
come through, and she could think gf 
just one thing to do about it. She took 
her pen in hand and appealed to her 
social worker to let the Governor, ang 
the President, know about her plight, 

‘My man’s overcoat,” she _ informed 
them, “is a disgrace to the Democratic 


Party. And his shoes are no better,” 
—New York Sun, 
® 
Salesmanship 
Customer—“Are those eggs strictly 
fresh?” 


Grocer (to his clerk)—‘“‘Feel of those 
eggs, George, and see if they’re- cool 
enough to sell yet.” 

—R. C. in the Springfield Union, 


Aso—Here’s a fellow who has _ just 
patented a contrivance for preventing 
girls from falling ovt of rumble seats, 
What do you think of the idea? 

Gooztum—I don’t like it at all. It’s 
just another move to displace men with 
machinery. 

* 

The League for Less Noise would 
do well to reward its friends as well as 
punish its enemies. A medal for con- 
spicuous silence should be pinned upon 
King Victor Emmanuel.—New Yorker. 


Maud Back at Work 
Maud Muller, on a summer’s day 
Raked the meadow, sweet with hay. 
The Judge rode by—but had to leave her; 
It was his day to have hay fever. 
—Pathfinder. 
e 


Revised Version 
I burn my matches at both ends, 
Though rather hard to handle. 
For oh! my foes, and ah! my friends 
I can’t afford a candle. 
—Judge 
e 


Pet Names 
My feathered friends at 5 A.M. 
Who chirp their “Peep! peep! peep!—” 
The Macbeth birds I christen them 
Because they murder sleep. 
—F. P. A. in N. Y. Herald Tribune 


Wild 
City Girl: “And I suppose at dusk, 
when the sun is stealing over the Rockies 
in purple splendor, you cowboys are hud- 
dled around the campfire broiling veni- 
son and listening to the weird, eerie, ul- 
natural howlings of the coyotes.” 
Rattlesnake Gus: “Well, ma’am, not 
ezzackly. Usually we go inside and listen 
to Amos and Andy.” 
—Pitt Panther. } 


T. T.: “A friend says that she neve 
eats halibut because halibuts are mer- 
maids. She says that when they deliver 
the fish they bring it cut from the waist 
down. Is this true? What do you know 





about halibuts?” 
—Letter to the Chicago Daily News. 
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SIX MONTHS 


ONE DOLLAR 






Learning for Pleasure 


AS soon as a person has discovered that first-rate reading is more exciting 
than second-rate, he has taken the first—and most important—step 
towards being educated. 


It’s a very easy step to take. Any copy of Harpers Magazine, for example, 
will demonstrate, quickly and entertainingly, that serious-minded is not 
the same as stuffed shirt; that there is no mental exercise as stimulating as 
receiving new ideas; and that there is the keenest pleasure to be had in sharp- 
ening your own perceptions. 


We are offering Harpers Magazine to teachers and students at exactly 
half price because we are convinced that it is your own magazine. The 
regular rate of Harpers is four dollars a year. You may enjoy six months 
of this sparkling magazine for the small sum of ONE DOLLAR. Return 
the coupon below at once. You will receive 


More than 90 entertaining features including: 


FOURTEEN NEW POEMS, by Edna St. Vincent Millay 
IS RADIO CENSORED? by Henry Adams Bellows 
FELLOW-ALUMNI OF MAMMOTH! by John R. Tunis 
MONSTERS OF THE SWAMP, by Archibald Rutledge 
IN HOMAGE TO MARK TWAIN, by Owen Wister 
GILBERT AND SULLIVAN, by Hesketh Pearson 
JAPAN’S NEW OUTPOSTS, by Willard Price 

WHY THE THEATRE IS DYING, by Samuel Barron 


Harpers Mail This Coupon Today! 


INE 
HARPERS MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 


months according to your school offer. 


for only 


eg 


[ am enclosing one dollar. Send me Harpers for six 
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KING CORN . . . America’s own con“ 

tribution to the world’s food supply... 
grown in every state in the Union, and | 

blanketing the fertile Mid-West with a 


vast mantle of waving green! 


Corn is an energy food, rich in pro- 
teins and carbohydrates — fuel for 
active bodies. When prepared in the 
form of corn flakes and eaten with milk 
or cream, corn not only keeps its nu- 
tritional value but becomes one of the 


most easily digested of foods. 


Famous college coaches recommend 
corn flakes as a regular item in training- 
table diet. Everybody likes their crisp- 
ness and delicious flavor, and they fur- 
nish energy without overloading the 
stomach. They’re extra-good and extra- 


wholesome with fruits or honey. 


Light, simple and appetizing, corn — 
flakes make a splendid breakfast dish — 
for boys and girls — and an ideal snack 


for after school or before bed. 
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